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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THERE ARE a number of firsts this week: the first time a 
dead (or missing) man’s picture has been on our cover, the 
first issue containing 40 pages, the first time we must bid you 
adieu for two weeks. 

Dr. Jesus de Galindez, whose picture is on the cover and 
whose disappearance is the subject of Congressman Charles 
O. Porter’s article on the next page, was a fearless opponent 
of dictatorship in any form. Though he became world famous 
as a foe of Dominican dictator Trujillo when he dis- 
appeared, Dr. de Galindez was, first and foremost, a Spanish 
Republican, a leader of the heroic Basques. It was as such 
that he wrote for THE New LeEApErR. On August 19, 1950, 
he collaborated with Jaume Miravittles (former secretary 
general of the autonomous government of Catalonia) in a 
study of “Franco and Free Enterprise.” And, on May 21, 
1951, Dr. de Galindez himself revealed how “The Basques 
Strike Against Franco.” In both articles, he argued against 
U.S. aid to Franco. 

Because of our extended reports on the Galindez case and 
on the Fifth French Republic, this issue is 40 pages—biggest 
yet for an issue which does not contain a special, pamphlet- 
size second section. We’ve had 36 pages in occasional past 
book numbers, but this is the first time we’ve added eight 
extra pages to the normal 32. 

Finally, with much regret we’ve been compelled to shift 
during July and August to a semi-monthly schedule. The 
next issue will appear on July 21, and we will publish again 
on August 4 and 18, resuming weekly publication on Sep- 











tember 1. Although this step has been dictated by the 
national inflation-cum-recession, two observations are jp 
order: (1) Our leading competitors went on this type of 
schedule several years ago; and (2) they have been pub. 
lishing a maximum of 24 pages a week for many years, while 
we have been publishing 32 pages an issue for 45 or more 
weeks a year ever since we adopted this format. Lacking the 
financial reserves on which these competitors can call, our 
only alternative in the present cost squeeze was to raise the! 
subscription price, and that we are determined not to do, 
This way, subscribers will continue to get the same number 
of issues for the same price, while we reduce our calendar. 
year deficit by trimming costs. We will make every attempt, 
however, to make the next three issues as appealing as this 
one, so that each of them can be savored for a full two 
weeks. 

NIEBUHR COLLECTION: The latest collection of Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s essays is The World Crisis and American Respon- 
sibility, edited by Dr. Ernest W. Lefever and published by 


M 


a fee 
clear 








Association Press. Two of the essays in it originally appeared 


Rafa 


in this magazine. New LEADER articles by Dr. Niebuhr alsof the | 


appeared in a previous collection, Pious and Secular America, 
published by Scribner’s. 

ANNIVERSARY: A year ago, Nikita Khrushchev succeeded 
in expelling the “anti-Party group” led by Georgi Malen- 
kov from the Kremlin Presidium. “In no sense a victory for 
liberalism, either at home or in the Soviet bloc,” commented 
Robert C. Tucker (NL, July 15, 1957). 
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Mir. ERNsT, known to many 


as a fearless lawyer, has—for 
a fee—published a lawyer’s brief to 
clear his employer, Generalissimo 
Rafael Trujillo, long-time dictator of 
the Dominican Republic, of charges 
of complicity in the kidnapping and 
murder of Dr. Jesus de Galindez and 
the murder of Gerald Lester Murphy. 

Justice Department records show 
that Sydney Baron, Inc., retained by 
Trujillo to organize the whitewash, 
was paid a total of $262,854 by the 
Dominican Republic in the six 
months ending June 19, 1958. Ernst’s 
retainer and expenses run to $90,000. 

Last January, writer Albert Hicks, 
for a time a member of Ernst’s staff, 
wrote me of his grave doubts as to 
the impartiality of the investigation. 
He quit the probe. Yet, Ernst cites 
the fact that Hicks had served on his 
staff as proof of the impartiality of 
his investigations. 

In October, Ernst’s detective, Fran- 
cis X. Grattano, told me that, al- 
though far from complete, his inves- 
tigations led him to conclude that 
both Murphy and Dr. Galindez were 
alive and that Murphy had nothing 
to do with Galindez’s disappearance; 
nor did Trujillo deserve any blame 
for the disappearance of either man. 

Last summer, Ernst told me that 
he would insist that the Murphy- 
Galindez case be fully publicized in 
the Dominican Republic in an attempt 
to locate witnesses. “If Trujillo won’t 
let me,” he said in my office, “well, 
goddamit, I’ll quit.” Later, I remind- 
ed Ernst of this. He replied that it 
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By Charles O. Porter 


would be pointless, since no one 
would dare come forward and risk 
torture and death at the hands of the 
dictatorship. By his own words, he 
should have quit if his request had 
been frustrated. He didn’t. 

Now we have before us the results 
of Ernst’s venal arrangement with 
the Dominican dictator. His chief 


conclusions are: 

“1, No accusation connecting the 
Dominican Republic or any of its 
officials with the disappearance of 
Galindez is supported by any of the 
evidence. 

“2. We find not a scintilla of evi- 





CHARLES O. PORTER, Democrat, was 
elected to the House of Representa- 
tives from Oregon’s Fourth District in 
1956. Although only a freshman Con- 
gressman, he won headlines through 
his vigorous criticism of U.S. policy 
toward Latin American dictatorships. 


Controversial report fails to clear mystery of scholar's disappearance 


Ernst and Galindez 


dence connecting Galindez with Mur- 
phy’s plane, N68100, or any flight of 
the plane.” 

These conclusions are contrary to 
those reached by the FBI and the 
Department of State. 


ET Us dissect Ernst’s methods to 
L see how he sets out to defame 
the two dead men, Galindez and 
Murphy, and to discredit reliable 
witnesses. With regard to Murphy, 
we find the following: 

1. “We know,” Ernst writes, “that 
free-lance pilots live lives of terrific 
temptation. It is profitable to smug- 
gle nylon, drugs, guns, immigrants 
and people who want to enter or leave 
our shores illegally. We are inclined 
to believe that the Border Patrol of 
the U.S. Government must have a 
substantial dossier on Murphy.” But 
the Border Patrol does not have any 
dossier on Murphy. And, to the 
knowledge of the Department of Jus- 
tice, Gerry had never engaged in any 
such activities. (Italics supplied.) 

2. Ernst refers to Gerry’s bank 
statements as follows: “Murphy was 
at times a man of money. From Jan- 
uary to September 1955, five months 
before March 12, 1956, Murphy de- 
posited in one bank account more 
than $24,000 in large sums. It is a 
lot of money for a free-lance co-pilot 
and does net include other receipts 
in cash.” 

Ernst fails to state that Gerry was 
not flying from May 1954 to late in 
June 1955, the period when the 


heavy deposits occurred. Moreover, 





an examination of the bank state- 
ments reveals that the various depos- 
its of $3,000 which are alluded to 
move out within days of their deposit, 
then back in again. For the most part, 
the balance hangs at modest figures 
—much of the time under $100. It 
appears that it is the same $3,000 or 
thereabouts deposited on various oc- 
casions. 

3. Ernst states: “We confirmed an 
understandable antagonism and jeal- 
ousy between the American co-pilot 
Murphy and the Dominican pilot 
de la Maza. . . . It is certainly pos- 
sible that he made efforts to destroy 
de la Maza.” If Murphy did harbor 
such feelings, does it follow that he 
desired to “destroy” de la Maza? 
Note the careful exit Ernst provides 
himself with the phrase, “It is cer- 
tainly possible.” Justice Department 
investigations reveal no foundation 
for this allegation. 

4. Ernst declares that “although 
Murphy had not met Geri-Ann Pow- 
ers prior to March 16, 1956, he had, 
by the end of the month, become 
seriously involved with her. In fact, 
on March 31, 1956, Murphy removed 
N68100 from its tie-down spot at 
the American Air Taxi Service and, 
along with Geri-Ann, flew to Middle- 
town, Ohio, in order to spend Easter 
Sunday with her parents.” 

Murphy’s rental of N68100 was to 
expire early in April and he had to 
fly the plane to Linden, New Jersey. 
That he should transport Geri-Ann 
to her home in Middletown and spend 
Easter Sunday with her family is in- 
nocent enough. Ernst’s choice of the 
words “seriously involved” seems 
malicious. 

5. Finally, Ernst “We 
have understanding and deep sym- 
pathy for Mrs. Murphy, the mother 
of Gerald. . . . And since this evi- 
dence [regarding the alleged de la 
Maza reference to 
homosexuality] bears no relation to 
the Galindez affair, we see no point 
or duty which impels us to spread 
on the record documentation which 
would have little value other than to 
satisfy the purveyors of scandal. Fur- 


states: 


suicide note’s 


thermore, much of our information 
came to us under the cloak of privi- 
leged communication. ” Ernst 
thus hints that his information, if he 
were callous enough to reveal it, is 
salacious and most damaging to 
Murphy. But he skirts libel by pro- 
testing that his tender feelings pre- 
vent him from going on record. 


comes off worse than Gerry Mur- 
phy. Ernst, by his own admission, 
was hard put to defame Galindez. We 
learn from the report that Galindez 
was “well thought of by his students 
and respected by the faculty. His 
courses were well-attended, and his 
students enthusiastic.” Ernst also 
quotes the respected President of the 
Government-in-Exile, José 


|‘ POSSIBLE, Jesus de Galindez 


Basque 
Aguirre, as follows: 

“The integrity and honesty of Ga- 
lindez is beyond all type of doubts. 
His scrupulousness and diligence has 


been exemplary. . . . His accounts 


have always been exact... .” 

Then Ernst says: “He was, it seems, 
a curious combination of a warm, 
social individual and a methodical 
scholar. He was an active writer and 
an imposing speaker. In short, he 
was a man whose high ideals and 
practical accomplishments seem to be 
such as to justify the large measure 
of praise and concern which has 
been evidenced by his friends and 
associates.” 

How is it possible to break down 
so solid a reputation? We must not 
judge Galindez by outward appear- 
ances, Ernst tells us, perhaps uncon- 
sciously becoming autobiographical: 

“It must be remembered that there 
attaches to all men, and especially to 
men in public prominence, the possi- 
bility that beneath the fagade which 
they show to the world there lurks a 
secret and very private self which 
seeks strange bedfellows. . . . For 
now, it suffices to say that the part of 
his life which he kept hidden may 
well have been the most important 
part.” 

Then Ernst proceeds to tear down 
the purported facade: 





1. Generalissimo Trujillo's favor 
ite smear against his enemies is thaf 
they are Communists. Galindez, after 
his disappearance, was literally bom. 
barded with such charges emanating 
from the Dominican Republic. 

Ernst dismisses such allegations, 
Perhaps the evidence of Galindez’s 
Catholic ties made it imprudent to 
pursue this line. Nevertheless, we are 
treated to this bit of McCarthyism: 

“At one time, however, Galindez 
felt it necessary to write in defensive 
tones to a lady friend to assure her 
that he was not a Communist.” 

2. Galindez’s respected position as 
a faculty member at Columbia is 


ERNST: WHAT WAS THE MOTIVE! 


diminished: “Contrary to the im 
pression fostered by inaccurate re 
porting, Galindez was at no time 3 
professor at Columbia. In the wort: 
of Dr. John A. Krout, Vice Presiden! 
and Provost of Columbia University. 
Galindez was a part-time lecturer 
from 1951 to March 1956.” One wor: 
ders what the precise academic st# 
tus of Dr. Galindez has to do with 
Trujillo’s part in his disappearance 

3. Galindez’s financial integrity 
a major Ernst concern. We are told 
that Galindez had embezzlemet! 
charges hanging over him in the 
Dominican Republic. He allegedly 
promised to deliver 8,000 copies of 8 
compilation of Dominican labor law: 
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for 15,000 pesos ($15,000). We are 
treated to copies of his letter and a 
contract by which Galindez agrees to 
accept 10,000 pesos in advance and 
5,000 on delivery of the 8,000 copies 
in three months. Ernst includes a 
photostat of an endorsed check, and 
an exchange of letters purporting to 
be between the Dominican Secretary 
of Labor and Economy and Galindez, 
in which the former demands that 
Galindez live up to his contract, Ga- 
lindez pleads for an extension of 
time, the Secretary of Labor grants 
the extension, and finally, when the 
copies are still not forthcoming, the 
Secretary of Labor threatens to prose- 
cute. We learn that, sometime during 
this exchange, Galindez left the 
Dominican Republic for the United 
States. 

First of all, why would the Do- 
minican Republic have the compiler 
supply the copies? Trujillo has 
plenty of printing presses. Second, 
why so sizable an advance? Third, if 
the charges were true, why didn’t the 
Dominican Government institute ex- 
tradition charges? We have (and had 
at the time) an extradition agreement 
with the Dominican Republic to cover 
such cases. 
~ Ernst says: “We examined the rea- 
son for the Dominican Government’s 
failure to pursue its claim.” He 
doesn’t tell us the outcome of his 
examination. One concludes it didn’t 
tally with his defense of Trujillo. 

Instead, Ernst says: “It seems 
clear that this business of the Labor 
Laws discloses little, if any, actual 
objective motivation which would 
lead one to believe that the Domini- 
can Government in fact did away 
with Galindez.” In other words, Ernst 
claims that the purpose of his re- 
counting this cock-and-bull story 
was to follow a clue as to the possi- 
ble motivation for Galindez’s kid- 
napping. Yet he knows full well that, 
if the Dominicari Republic had a 
legitimate embezzlement case against 
Galindez, it could simply have extra- 
dited him. 

As for the documents in the em- 
bezzlement charge, I am informed by 
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Ira N. Gullickson, Chief of the Ques- 
tioned Documents Division of the 
Washington, D.C., Metropolitan Po- 
lice Force, that if Galindez’s signa- 
ture on the letter on Basque stationery 
(Ernst Exhibit 47) is a valid signa- 
ture, then the signatures on Galin- 
dez’s proposal, the contract, the check 
and the receipt (Exhibits 37-40) are 
forgeries. 

Gullickson, during his 28 years on 
the Metropolitan Police Force, has 
testified in close to 1,000 forgery 
cases and has been called in for con- 
sultation by various committees of 
Congress. He further reports that 
the two signatures on the contract— 
the one purported to be that of the 
Secretary of Labor, and the one pur- 
ported to be Galindez’s—appear to 
be written by the same hand. 

Not content with the embezzlement 
charge, Ernst tries to beat down Ga- 
lindez’s financial integrity from an- 
other angle. We are told: 

“When Ed Mowery, writing for the 
New York Herald Tribune, first re- 
vealed on July 2, 1956 that Galindez 
was a registered agent of the Basque 
Government-in-Exile, and that he had 
sworn in such a capacity he collected 
over $1 million, the news shocked 
even his close friends.” 

This insidious implication is _ri- 
diculous. Our Library of Congress 
in 1949 compiled a book entitled The 
Printed Work of the Spanish Intellec- 
tuals in the Americas, 1936-1945. 
Each author was consulted about his 
own biographical information. Ga- 
lindez (page 43) submitted the 
“shocking” piece of news that he was 
a member of the Basque Delegation 
to the United States. Moreover, the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act pro- 
vides for a public disclosure of all 
activities of the agent with the Jus- 
tice Department. Galindez’s activities 
are painstakingly listed there for all 
to see. 

Ernst tries to create the impres- 
sion that Galindez’s collection of $1 
million (over a seven-year period) 
for the Basque Government-in-Exile 
has dark connotations. Yet President 
Aguirre of the Basque Government- 


in-Exile has assured me, as he did 
Ernst, that the money collected by 
Galindez was used to further Basque 
causes. 

Ernst further states that Juan Ona- 
tibia, Galindez’s successor, reports no 
Basque collections from Central and 
South America to the Department of 
Justice. Onatibia, however, has an- 
nounced that agents in Mexico, Vene- 
zuela and Argentina send monies di- 
rectly to the Basque regime in Paris 
rather than funneling them through 
New York, as was done when Galin- 
dez represented the Government. 

Ernst also mentions that the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service had a claim 
against the Galindez estate for over 
$62,000 in taxes for 1953, 1954 and 
1955. This was a technical tax ques- 
tion, involving funds which merely 
passed through Galindez’s hands on 
behalf of the Basque Government 
and may or may not have been tax- 
able income. The original Treasury 
Department figures were found to be 
in error, and the claim was recently 
settled for $2,855.13. 

4. As with Murphy, Ernst cannot 
resist personal innuendoes: “There 
were made available to us numerous 
letters written by Galindez to various 
people which added to the true pic- 
ture behind the facade. Scores of let- 
ters reveal a strong and passionate 
interest in women which belies the 
ascetic picture of a narrow scholar 
which Galindez offered to the outside 
world. Galindez was indeed a scholar, 
but he was much more.” 

5. Ernst clinches his innuendoes 
about Galindez by implying that he 
just took off somewhere. A chapter is 
devoted to various allegations by peo- 
ple who have claimed to have seen 
Galindez since his disappearance. 
After detailed discussion of three 
frauds, Ernst says he does not put 
credence in the stories. But the seed 
of doubt is firmly planted by such 
gems as this: “We concluded that 
there was not sufficient corroboration 
for the identification to be accepted. 
However, for the benefit of any 
agency which would want to pursue 
the investigation, we annex hereto 





the sworn statement of both writers, 
reiterating their belief that they met 
Galindez on February 11, 1957.” 

This chapter concludes with a ref- 
erence to a report from Peru that 
Galindez “arrived in Guatemala No- 
vember 15, 1957, where he slept over 
and Saturday the 16th continued with 
his private pilot Enrique Frenandez 
(sic), a Chilean, and in his own 
plane in the direction of Costa Rica.” 
Ernst adds: “It may be worthwhile 
for those who want to locate Galindez 
to investigate further.” 

But why did Ernst not pursue the 
lead? If he could have turned up 
Galindez in Costa Rica, would that 
not have put a conclusive end to all 
the rumors that Trujillo had Galin- 
dez kidnapped and murdered? 


HERE ARE other character defama- 
aes in the Ernst report. In ques- 
tioning Galindez’s will of 1952, Ernst 
mutilates an innocent bystander. Ga- 
lindez named two executors in his 
will, Peter Aguirre of New York and 
Francisco de Abrisqueta of Wash- 
ington. Ernst states: 

“A search for Abrisketo (sic) 
might be of interest because Peter 
Aguirre never heard of him, and be- 
cause Abrisketo left the United States, 
we are informed, for South America 
in November 1955. It is also curious, 
and perhaps significant, that Galin- 
dez in June 1949 refers to the same 
Abrisketo whom he later named as 
his executor, as ‘the drunken’ man 
who spoiled a party given for an 
employe who was getting married.” 

Abrisqueta, like Galindez a 
Basque refugee, served from 1946 
to 1955 as a statistician-economist at 
the Pan American Union. In 1950, he 
was Secretary-General of the 2nd 
Inter-American Statistical Confer- 
ence in Bogota. From 1950 to 1952, 
he was Assistant Secretary-General of 
the Inter-American Statistical Insti- 
tute, an organ of the Organization of 
American States. From 1953 to 1955, 
he served as Secretary General of the 
Institute and Chief of the Division 
of Statistics of the Pan American 
Union. 


Ernst’s word “search” implies that 
Abrisqueta has hidden; the manner 
in which it is stated that he “left the 
United States” implies he was on 
the run. 

For the record, Abrisqueta re- 
signed from the Pan American Union 
to visit his family in Europe whom 
he had not seen for many years. 
When he decided to return to this 
hemisphere, he was offered jobs by 
the United Nations, UNESCO, the 
ILO and the Pan American Union. 
He decided to accept a position in 
Colombia. He has since visited the 
U.S. in anything but a clandestine 
manner. 

As for the remark about being a 
“drunken” man, Ernst does not say 
whether Galindez is purported to 
have said this or written it, or to 
whom. In any case, it is a stupid 
charge. 

Ernst identifies me as “attorney” 
for the Murphy family in the civil 
suit against de la Maza, the alleged 
killer of Gerry. Ernst knows better; 
on the next page, he says Robert 
Abrahams “had been _ retained 
through Congressman Porter to rep- 
resent the Murphy family in the civil 
suit for damages.” Ernst says he 
found the attorney fees to be proper, 
but leaves the implication that I must 
have shared in them, and later iden- 
tifies me as “Chief Counsel for the 
Murphy family.” 

Ernst also states that after I “had 
obtained the settlement for the Mur- 
phy family [I] became convinced 
that de la Maza had not been respon- 
sible for Murphy’s death.” This is 
fantastic. The settlement came on 
March 22, 1957. On February 28, 
1957, I charged in the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the de la Maza sui- 
cide note was a forgery. 

Regarding the phony de la Maza 
suicide, Ernst also says: “If Con- 
gressman Porter is correct, the $50,- 
000 was obviously paid by the wrong 
defendant, and yet, after inquiry, we 
found that there was no proffer of 
the return of the money by Congress- 
man Porter to the de la Maza family.” 


The right defendant paid the $50,- 





000. The Murphys sued the de la 
Maza estate, and from the start I be. 
lieved that the $50,000 came straight 
from Trujillo in the hope that it 
would quash the story. It is hard to 
believe that de la Maza, a pilot work. 
ing for less than $400 a month, had 
that kind of money. 

Now Ernst’s report says that the 
de la Maza family settled the case. A 
check of Dominican laws indicates 
that the family is not liable: Why did 
his family have to pay such a judg. 
ment? I still believe Trujillo supplied 
the cash. As for advising a return of 
the money, it is little enough recom- 
pense to the Murphys for the loss of 
their only son. 


LTHOUGH a goodly portion of 

Ernst’s report is dedicated to 
character assassination, he does get 
around to the meat of the case. 

Ernst’s principal argument is an 
attempt to chop at both ends of Mur- 
phy’s flight schedule so as to make it 
impossible for Murphy to have made 
a round trip to the Dominican Re- 
public on the night Galindez was kid- 
napped. Ernst didn’t have the evi- 
dence that the FBI had. He says he 
has considered it—but the Justice 
Department says he has never seen 
these papers. 

Ernst claims that the mathematical 
calculations made by his flight weath- 
er expert point up the impossibility 
of such a flight in the time available 
to Gerry. The FBI figures differently. 
In the first place, apparently unknown 
to Ernst’s expert, the Beechcraft air- 
plane rented by Murphy had a nose 
tank, which adds another 49 or 50 
gallons of available gas. Furthermore, 
Ernst rashly assumes that only three 
extra fuel tanks were used, though 
evidence shows Murphy and _ his 
friend, Sgt. Harold French, pur 
chased and installed four tanks. Ac 
cording to Ernst, his expert claims 
that the plane with four full tanks 
and three passengers would be over- 
loaded for safety purposes; so for 
purposes of calculation they conver 
iently discard a tank. On the other 
hand, Justice Department spokesmen 
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DOMINICAN DICTATOR TRUJILLO: "COLD TERROR OR COLD CASH' 


say the plane—fully loaded-nose tank, 
four extra tanks and all—could safe- 
ly transport as many as seven persons. 

Then there is the question of wheth- 
er a plane could land at Monte Cristi 
Airport in the Dominican Republic. 
Emst presents testimony from Tru- 
jillo’s lackeys that the airport is not 
suitable for landing a Beechcraft. On 
the other hand, the Justice Depart- 
ment claims that Monte Cristi was a 
“natural” for the kind of operation 
carried out on March 13, 1956. 
Monte Cristi was closed down for com- 
mercial purposes—all the better for 
criminal activities without witnesses. 
It was a point close to Florida, while 
at the same time removed from popu- 
lated areas in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

As for the flight times, Ernst’s 
expert calculates that Murphy needed 
Thours and 14 minutes in the air. 
Government investigators, using Ger- 
y’s own log which had him in the 
air 7 hours and 55 minutes (ironi- 
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cally, even longer than Ernst’s esti- 
mates), say he had plenty of time. 
Ernst’s story falls to pieces in the 
testimony of Sidney S. Stein, co- 
owner of the Blue Star Aviation Cor- 
poration. Stein stated to Ernst inves- 
tigators that Murphy’s N68100 land- 
ed at Tamiami on March 13, 1956, at 
about 3 P.M. Since Ernst contends 
that it left Lantana, Florida, at 
around 8°a.M., this would have left 
only 7 hours for the operation, and 
upheld Ernst’s contention of not 
enough time for a Dominican run. 
Stein, however, has had sober sec- 
ond thoughts. He told Life magazine: 
“T realize that I made an error, that 
Murphy had come in at 4:30 or 5 
P.M.” Hence, even if Murphy did not 
take off until 8 A.M., a time granted 
by Ernst, he would have had 814 to 
9 hours—time enough, the FBI holds, 
for his run to Monte Cristi, deposit of 
Galindez, and return to Miami. 
Ernst was faced with an enigma: 
If Murphy didn’t go to Monte Cristi 


Airport—as Harold French said they 
mapped the flight, as Gerry’s log in- 
dicates he did, and as Gerry told his 
fiancée he did—where was he flying 
around for the nine hours he was 
gone from Miami? 

Ernst suggests Cuba. What is the 
source of his information? “The Cu- 
ban authorities have reliable reports 
from their own confidential sources 
that N68100 arrived in Cuba on the 
13th of March 1956 and left Cuba 
on the same day. . . . We have con- 
cluded that the public silence of the 
Cuban authorities as to this infor- 
mation in its possession is related to 
its continued investigation into the 
financial backers of the N68100 ex- 
ploit.” 

Two years later, Ernst would have 
us believe that the Cuban Govern- 
ment knew Murphy had landed there 
on the crucial day but withheld the 
information from the United States 
Government. In 1956, Cuban dicta- 
tor Batista and the United States 
maintained friendly, cooperative re- 
lations. Certainly, the Cuban Govern- 
ment at that time would have turned 
over any information it had in its 
possession to U.S. officials. 

[Last week, a high official of the 
Cuban Government denied any knowl- 
edge of N68100 landing there. Colo- 
nel L. Perez y Coujil, chief of the 
military intelligence service in Ha- 
vana, told the New York Times, 
which queried him about this Ernst 
thesis, that “a search of our files 
does not reveal any information re- 
garding the subject you mentioned, 
and we regret we cannot be of serv- 
ice to you.”—Ed. ] 

Ernst attempts to break down the 
story that the night watchman at 
Zahn’s Airport told his daughter, 
Mrs. Virginia Wulfing, about a sick 
man being loaded on the plane. Ernst 
has an affidavit from her stating that 
her father did tell her that he had 
helped an invalid onto a plane, but 
that he laid this incident in April or 
May. 

This affidavit, accotding to Mrs. 
Wulfing, was obtained under false 
pretenses. She knew of no notary 





public present. She was led to believe 
she was signing a release. She didn’t 
even read the entire statement. The 
men who obtained the “affidavit” told 
her they were reporters from the 
New York Daily News. She emphati- 
cally reaffirms her original statement 
that her father told her a cancer pa- 
tient was flown out of Zahn’s Airport 
the night of March 12, 1956, the very 
time Galindez disappeared and Mur- 
phy flew to the Dominican Republic 
from that airport. 

The Justice Department also has 
another witness. The watchman who 
relieved Mrs. Wulfing’s father when 
he went off duty recalls he placed the 
incident “a few days before the big 
snow.” The “big snow” occurred on 
March 17, 1956. 

Then, Ernst weasels on the de la 
Maza suicide note. The FBI declared 
it to be a forgery. On the strength of 
its report, the State Department sent 
a note to the Dominican Government 
so stating. Yet Ernst tries to leave an 
impression that the FBI’s findings 
were in error. He states: 

“We noted that unlike Mr. Torres 
[the Spanish expert hired by Tru- 
jillo] who found the confession to be 
genuine, there was an implication by 
our Government that there was some 
question as to its authenticity. We are 
informed that our Government made 
such observations without having ex- 
amined the original of the confession 
or of other documents indisputably 


oo 


written by de la Maza. It saw only 
photostatic copies.” 

“Implication” indeed! The FBI 
branded the note a forgery and the 
State Department acted accordingly. 
Mr. Gullickson, the handwriting ex- 
pert of the Washington Metropolitan 
Police, examined my copy of de la 
Maza’s note, which appears to be only 
a photographic copy. He tells me it is 
a better specimen than he frequently 
has to work from and, what is more, 
appears to be written by an American 
and not a Latin American. According 
to Gullickson, who has examined 
many suicide notes in his time, the 
contents also betray it as a hoax: A 
man bent on suicide doesn’t think in 
the terms in which the note is 
phrased. 


HERE ARE many other points in 
ie Ernst report which are ridic- 
ulous. Enough has been covered here, 
I hope, to make clear Ernst’s flimsy 
case, clumsy advocacy and apparent 
character deterioration. 

The Galindez-Murphy case encom- 
passes two enigmas: What happened 
to Jesus de Galindez? What happened 
to Gerald Lester Murphy? Now we 
have another question: What hap- 
pened to Morris Ernst? Where is the 
great liberal and keen lawyer of yes- 
teryear? Why did he prostitute his 
talents for Trujillo? 

Did he do it just for excitement? 
Or, simply, did he need the money? 





IDEA FROM AN ORCHESTRA 


As I watched the man so strong and nimble 


Smacking cymbal against cymbal, 


And the snare drummer, 
More than fair drummer, 
Th--nping, 

And the fellow bumping 


On the kettle drums and basses, 
Smacking them in their faces, 
It occurred to me what they were doing to the percussions 


I would like to do to certain Russians. 


— Richard Armour 








I don’t know. His own explanation j 
that he wanted his investigation t 
dispel from 
charge and counter-charge” (his let. 
ter to Sydney Baron, July 16, 1957) 
which was hurting U.S.-Dominican 
relations and impeding “the further. 
ance of democratic institutions” jn 
the Dominican Republic. 

Where do we go from here? How 
do we shed more light on what actu- 
ally happened to Dr. Galindez and 
Gerry Murphy? Two steps are called 
for: 

© The State Department should al- 
low the Justice Department to ques 
tion Arturo Espaillat, ex-New York 
Dominican consul general, in the 
Dominican Republic. Trujillo won't 
let him come here, but he has agreed 
to let Espaillat answer questions in 
his own country. 


“confusion — resulting 


© Appropriate Congressional com- 
mittees should delve into the entire 
matter. Ernst, Baron, their staff and 
John Frank, the Washington lawyer 
who was convicted as an_ unregis 
tered Dominican agent, could be 
questioned. If any of them plead the 
Fifth Amendment, immunity could 
be granted under the compulsory tes 
timony statute. Justice Department 
lawyers believe that John Frank 
could, if he would or could be forced 
to, clear up much of the mystery in 
both disappearances. 

Rafael Trujillo Molina depends, 
like other chiefs of police states, on 
the use of cold terror or cold cash to 
accomplish his ends. He hires crimi- 
nals to intimidate, kidnap and kil 
his enemies. He hires lawyers to as 
sassinate the characters of enemies 
who are already dead or who cannot 
protect themselves. 

Morris Ernst, great defender of 
civil liberties, is now a character 
assassin for a fee from Trujillo. The 
characters of the intended victims 
of his venal and unworthy report 
emerge, when the facts are known, 
unscathed and triumphant. The char 
acter of one unintended victim, how: 
ever, is smashed perhaps beyond re- | 
pair. This victim’s name? Mortis 
Ernst. 
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By André Philip 


T Is still too early to pass judgment on the events which 

have just taken place in Algeria and France, or to 
spell out the details of the reconstruction that will surely 
prove necessary. My intention here is solely to attempt 
to clarify the confused situation and to extract from it 
certain principles of action obvious at this moment. To 
this end, I will examine (1) the evolution of events in 
Algeria, (2) the fall of the Fourth Republic, and (3) the 
unhappy, uncertain birth of the Fifth Republic. 


The Events in Algeria 


VER SINCE the departure in 1948 of Ambassador Yves 
Chataigneau, the only Governor General who had 
known that country, Algeria has been ruled by the local 
administration, which was in the hands of the colons 
working more or less closely with the Army. When the 
Arab insurrection broke out in 1954, it consisted of some 
4,000-5,000 rebels, gathered into small, poorly armed 
bands of 30 to 100 men. They could have easily been 
destroyed by a small military effort, combined with a 
few basic political reforms. What the mass of Moslems 
wanted then was equality, assimilation under the sincere 
application of the Statute of 1947 which provided for 
Algerian autonomy within the framework of a French 
federation. But that was made impossible by the com- 
bined opposition of the colons and the administration. 
Great hopes existed at the time of the French elections 
of 1956. At that time, the French Government could have 
assumed the position of an arbiter. It could have, through 
the immediate application of the Statute of 1947, rallied 
overwhelming Moslem allegiance. But, on February 6, 
1956, the republican state, in the person of the newly- 
invested Premier, Guy Mollet, yielded without a battle 
in the face of riots organized by the Vigilance Com- 
mittee comprising all the extremist elements of Algiers. 
Since then, “arbitration” by Paris has been impossible 
and the republican state itself untenable. For that 
momentous event pushed Moslems into the insur- 
gent National Liberation Front (FLN) ; gave the Algerian 
extremists and their chief, Alain de Serigny (publisher 
of L’Echo d’ Alger), the feeling that they could dictate to 
all; and involved the French Army, to its great displeas- 
ure, in a war for the defense of the Europeans in Algeria. 
When Resident Minister Robert Lacoste arrived in 
Algeria, reconciliation, though difficult, was still possible, 
had energetic steps been taken to clean up the Algerian 
administration, ship the worst extremists back to France, 
and affirm the presence of republican power. Lacoste 
refused to do this and thus had no real power, either civil 
or military, in the next two years. The Army fought with- 
out directives or control, knowing that it could take the 
initiative, even the most serious initiatives, under the 
cover of a nonexistent authority. Lacoste always allowed 


everything to be done and ended by being universally 
disregarded. 

The Army, viewing everything solely from the stand. 
point of military gain, took the initiative in the abduc 
tion of the airplane carrying FLN leader Mohammed Ben 
Bella to Tunis, thus preventing a conference at a mo. 
ment when Tunisia and Morocco were still ready to pu 
pressure on the FLN for a negotiated peace within the 
framework of Algerian autonomy. The Ultras, led by 
the Union for the Salvation and Renovation of French 
Algiers, which had been created in France by Jacque: 
Soustelle, overthrew the government of Maurice Bourgés. 
Maunoury on the occasion of the vote on the Framework 
Law for Algeria; they did so in protest against a single 
electoral college for Moslems and Europeans and the 
proposed creation of even a vague organ of government 
competent to administer Algeria as a whole. Finally, 
the bombardment of Sakiet in Tunisia ranged world 
opinion against France and began the internation. 
alization of the Algerian problem. Each time, the Govern: 
ment in Paris gave the existing military and civilian 
forces in Algeria the feeling that they could act withou! 
meeting serious resistance. 

Discontent continued to mount in the Army, which not 
only lacked direction, but also failed to receive the 
means necessary to accomplish the missions with which 
it had theoretically been charged. Eighteen months ago, 
Lacoste spoke of the “last quarter of an hour” and, 4 
little later, when military success was perhaps possible, 
the best units in Algeria were stripped for the Suez at 
tempt to crush Nasser, “the root of it all.” Six months 
ago, Lacoste declared that the FLN was breathless and 
no longer represented a serious military danger. In order 
to look good in Paris, he diminished the scope of the 
French military effort at a time when the responsible 
Army authorities knew that, on the contrary, the situa 
tion had never been so grave. 

Within the Army in Algeria, contradictory feelings 
developed. While discontent was general, the Army took 
local initiatives of very different types. The parachutists 
wanted to win the war at any price, and did not 
hesitate to use torture to obtain the information which 
enabled them to surprise and destroy rebel bands. They 
had only contempt for the Europeans of Algeria and 
were not in the least interested in political solutions 
of the problem; the essential thing was that any solution 
—even if it were independence—should be granted by 
French generosity after a military victory. 

On the other hand, in the countryside and in certain 
cities, the officers of the SAS [Special Administration 
Section] lived among the natives, busied themselves with 
their problems, gradually replaced their old tribal frame 
work with a political framework of good works and 
paternalism, and often succeeded in winning the affection 
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MASSU, SALAN AND SOUSTELLE: ‘FAITH IN SUPPORT AT PARIS’ INSPIRED ‘SLUM TOUGHS’ IN ALGIERS 


of the least privileged part of the population. These offi- 
cers dreamed of improving the lot of the Arabs, of mak- 
ing them full-fledged Frenchmen, and of gradually 
raising their living standard to the level of that in metro- 
politan France. 

These diverse and contradictory elements were united 
by a general discontent and by a total contempt for the 
Resident Minister and the successive governments in 
Paris which demonstrated themselves incapable of giving 
orders, furnishing the means of action or defining their 
policies. 


- EVENTS of May 13 were, without a doubt, the re- 
sult of a plot hatched by a small minority of ex- 
tremists working with certain parachutist colonels. The 
plot coincided with a demonstration which took place the 
same night in Paris and which the conspirators believed 
would succeed in establishing—under the name of a “gov- 
ernment of public safety”—a government of the Ultras 
headed by Soustelle, [rightist Radical] André Morice and 
[Independent Senator] Roger Duchet. It was this faith 
in support at Paris which led the small bands of students 
and slum toughs to take the initiative in Algiers. 

The assault on the General Government building was 
made by a band of perhaps 200 to 300 men, in the pres- 
ence of a large crowd which was surprised and indiffer- 
ent. These men could have been easily repulsed; they were 
being held in check, since the CRS militia was charged 
with maintaining order, but a higher decision—by whom 
we still do not know—replaced the CRS with parachutists, 
and it was at that moment that the rioters broke into the 
building and, with the approval of General Jacques 
Massu, the Committee of Public Safety was formed. 

It is probable that Minister Lacoste had been kept 
informed and had not wished to take a stand on an 
affair which he hoped would turn out to his advantage. 
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In any case, he bears a heavy responsibility for the atti- 
tude ultimately taken by the Army: In repeating to every- 
one around him over a six-month period that he would 
never transfer his powers to a civilian successor but only 
to the Army, and in stating publicly, after the failure of 
Georges Bidault’s attempt to form a government, that 
Algeria was being lost to Paris and that a diplomatic 
Dienbienphu lay ahead, Lacoste himself encouraged hesi- 
tant military men to make common cause with the Ultras. 
Finally, in leaving Algeria at the decisive moment, he 
deserted his post—which, in a normal democracy, would 
be considered as a betrayal of the duties with which he 
had been charged. 

Apparently there had been, at a certain point, an open 
clash between General Raoul Salan and General Massu, 
which ended with the victory of Salan. The latter sought 
to channel the movement and, by maintaining his balance 
between Algiers and Paris, to behave in such a way as to 
emerge finally on the strongest side. 

The day after the formation of the Pflimlin Govern- 
ment, the colonels who had seized power in Algiers con- 
sidered their cause lost and expected to be court-mar- 
tialed. It was the hesitation of the Pflimlin Government, 
negotiating with the rebels instead of giving them 
orders, which revived a movement that had lost its élan. 
Finally, the declaration of General de Gaulle [that he 
stood ready to assume the powers of the Republic] gave 
new courage to the Algerians, while at the same time pro- 
foundly changing the balance of forces in France. The 
Gaullist elements, who had been a minority both in the 
Army and among the Algerian Europeans, gained the 
upper hand when it became plain that de Gaulle alone 
could oppose the Pflimlin Government which the Assem- 
bly had invested; there was no longer any hope of a gov- 
ernment of public safety or national union led by the 
extreme Right. In fact, it is likely that, in the period 





between the investiture of Pflimlin and the first declara- 
tion by General de Gaulle, an energetic stand by the 
Government—specifically, the arrival in Algiers of the 
President of the Republic, chief of the armed forces, to 
install a new Resident Minister—could have brought the 
Army under control. After de Gaulle’s declaration, it was 
too late. 


Fk THIS MOMENT, the evolution in Algeria reflected 
a series of internal conflicts about which we still have 
only limited information. The sudden movement for fra- 
ternization, which changed the political situation, seems 
to have originated among certain parachutist and (in 
particular) SAS officers who wished to take a step which, 
in their eyes, appeared generous and progressive. 

There is not the slightest doubt that, at the start, the 
Moslem demonstrations were an amazing bluff, organized 
by Army psychological-warfare units which in recent 
years have closely studied the organizational and propa- 
ganda methods of Mao Tse-tung’s China. After the seizure 
of power by the Ultras, all the Moslems of the Algiers 
Casbah were living in fear of a massacre by the para- 
chutists. Thus, they were agreeably surprised when 
Urban Protection Group units came and ordered them to 
mass in the Forum and cry “Vive de Gaulle’”—guaran- 
teeing their safety, while adding threats of arrest (and, 
thus, of torture) for those who would not join in the dem- 
onstration. In the suburbs and even in the mountains, 
Moslems were rounded up and packed into trucks, with 
banners already prepared by the Army. It should not 
be forgotten that each Moslem is required to have an 
identity card, and that every man lacking such a card is 
regarded as an FLN belligerent. In these operations, 
identity cards were collected, to be returned at the end 
of the demonstrations. Finally, in certain poor working- 
class districts and in certain villages, where SAS officers 
had won the esteem and affection of the residents, Mos- 
lems went to the demonstrations to please some officer to 
whom they wished to show their personal loyalty. 

But this fraternization, though it was launched in 
a purely artificial manner, nevertheless shocked both 
the Moslem and European populations. The slogan of 
integration, of total assimilation of the Moslems and 
Europeans with the metropolitan French, had too long 
been the slogan of the Algerian nationalist movement to 
have been completely forgotten by the older sections of 
the population. Besides, an ever-increasing mass wished 
any kind of peace, at any price, because it was exasper- 
ated by suffering and the exactions of both sides. Thus 
there came to be, more and more, an element of sincerity 
in the Moslem participation in the rallies for fraterniza- 
tion. 

On the Europeans’ side, the surprise at first was total; 
then the civilian extremists, realizing they had been out- 
flanked by the Army officers, had no choice but to rally to 
them. And so de Serigny, who had organized demonstra- 





tions to protest against single-college voting and who 
considered the Framework Law excessive, today feels 
obliged to declare that the Framework Law was insufh- 
cient and that total integration must be achieved. The 
psychological shock which took place in Algeria has, in 
a manner which at present seems irreversible, liquidated 
a number of old political positions. 

Unfortunately, it must be said that the slogan of 
Algeria’s total integration with metropolitan France does 
not correspond to any tangible reality. On the politi- 
cal plane, it implies that 125 Moslems will sit in the next 
National Assembly, if there is to be one; and these Mos- 
lems, by agreement with the Communists, could prescribe 
all French policies. There is a risk of colonialism in re- 
verse, of Algeria ruling France. 

But it is primarily on the economic plane that these 
declarations are barren of all content. It is virtually im- 
possible, in an underdeveloped and overpopulated country 
where the native population lives on incomes of about 
30,000 francs ($68) a year, to imagine an equalization of 
living standards with those of the mainland, where the 
guaranteed minimum professional salary in a month 
exceeds the Algerian’s in a year. Enormous investments 
are necessary, in agriculture as well as industry, to create 
in Algeria the technical base for the beginning of eco- 
nomic expansion; and, for two decades, these very heavy 
investments—to which metropolitan France would have 
to consent—could only bring a minimal improvement in 
the living standard of the population. Experts who have 
studied the problem have reached the conclusion that, 
to maintain present living standards, investments would 
have to be increased from 70 billion francs ($160 mil- 
lion) a year to 180 billion francs in 1980 and 400 billion 
in the year 2000. To raise the standard of living by 2 per 
cent a year, investments would have to be increased from 
100 billion francs at the start to 400 billion in 1980 and 
1.2 trillion in 2000. To raise the standard of living by 
4 per cent, investments would have to be increased from 
130 billion francs at the start to 800 billion in 1980 and 
4 trillion ($9 billion) in 2000. 

Even in the most optimistic view, at the price of very 
heavy sacrifices in addition to those to which she would 
have to consent on behalf of North Africa, France would 
find it difficult to maintain a rate of income growth of 
2 per cent a year—that is, somewhere between a third 
and a half of the growth regularly attained in recent 
years on the mainland. The strains between metropolitan 
France and Algeria could only be accentuated. Besides, 
the new industries of Algeria would have to be protected 
against metropolitan competition. Some sort of Algerian 
authority would be necessary to fix tariffs, and doubtless 
quantitative restrictions, on imports from France. 

Because of this economic situation, the only solution 
of the Algerian problem is a very broad autonomy, close 
to independence, or independence combined with a close 
association within the framework of a French Common: 
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wealth. The interested parties themselves should be 
given direction of their own affairs, so they can assume 
their responsibilities and themselves impose the heavy sac- 
rifices which will be inevitable in the initial period. To 
speak, under such conditions, of “integration” and 
“Frenchmen. of a single kind” is only a new swindle, 
even if those who speak this way are sincere because 
they are ignorant of basic economic problems. It is im- 
possible, without unleashing a massive and ruinous infla- 
tion, to introduce in Algeria either French social legisla- 
tion or French wages or any other element of the French 
living standard. The military men, having no knowledge 
of these problems, have launched a movement which, to 
the very extent that it attracts sections of the native popu- 
lation, risks a future even more cruel than the present. 


Collapse of the Fourth Republic 


HE REBELLION in Algeria sped the collapse of the 

Fourth Republic on the mainland. More accurately, 
it made that collapse visible, for in fact the Fourth Re- 
public died on February 6, 1956 in Algiers, when the 
republican state capitulated before the mob. Since then, 
there had been neither power nor authority—only the 
temporary occupation of Government posts by various 
and sundry groups, none of whom were ever obeyed by 
anyone. 

It is important to analyze the underlying causes of the 
collapse of the Fourth Republic, and of the universal 
contempt into which the Assembly and the whole range 
of political parties finally fell. Several causes may be 
found: 

1. For a long time—this situation was inherited from 
the Third Republic—the members of Parliament de- 
voted less time to political work than to meddling in 
various Government departments for the purpose of 
following the progress of certain dossiers and influencing 
decisions favorable to the interests of their district and 
their region. One must not blame this on the deputies 
themselves, because anyone who failed to do so was 
promptly defeated at the polls. The real cause lies in the 
over-centralized administrative structure which we inher- 
ited from Napoleon. Local authorities, lacking sufficient 
power to decide their own affairs, were compelled to 
regard the Parliamentary deputy as their ambassador to 
the Government departments in Paris which decided 
their fate. This evil will appear under any type of political 
tegime unless and until a genuine municipal and regional 
decentralization is carried out which permits local insti- 
tutions to decide the problems within their sphere and 
thus allows the deputies to fulfill their function of decid- 
ing problems of national concern. 

2. Although the Fourth Republic, even more than the 
Third, suffered from governmental instability, it should 

observed that this did not result from defective insti- 
tutions. The Constitution of the Fourth Republic pro- 
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vided, for example, that only the Premier need be invested 
by the Assembly and that he could thereafter name his 
collaborators, ministers appointed and discharged by him 
and responsible to him alone. However, since the forma- 
tion of the first government, the custom took root, after 
the formation of a cabinet, of making a new presentation 
to the Assembly and of having it approve the make-up of 
the cabinet—thus nullifying all the authority which the 
Constitution had given the Premier. Moreover, the Con- 
stitution provided that, upon the overthrow of two gov- 
ernments within a period of 18 months, the Assembly 
should be automatically dissolved. However, there was 
only one such dissolution, because governments resigned 
voluntarily more often than they were overthrown. The 
most typically scandalous case was that of the Pflimlin 
Government, which stepped down when it was aban- 
doned by its Independent ministers even though it had 
just obtained 408 votes out of 590 in the Assembly. 
The danger here is not constitutional provisions which, 
whatever they are, are always evaded; the danger lies in 
deeply ingrained habits of French politics and in the 
psychological make-up of the entire nation. The evil from 
which France suffers is the multiplicity of parties, with 
its inevitable consequence: the necessity of coalition 
governments which comprise men who favor opposite 
solutions of basic problems. Thus, every government is 
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in a situation where each minister neutralizes his col- 
leagues and no real decision can be taken on any matter 
whatever. 

This has been aggravated by a systematic anti-Commu- 
nism which has been pushed to the point where it truly 
approaches insanity. With regard to the 120 Communist 
deputies in the Assembly, two attitudes were possible: 
One could maintain that the constituents of these deputies 
had a right to be represented, and that the Communist 
votes should be counted in Parliamentary decisions. Or, 
on the other hand, one could maintain that, because the 
Communist party is under the orders of a foreign power, 
its votes should be deducted—the other parties conclud- 
ing an agreement by which they calculated majorities 
without counting in the Communist votes. However, in 
the last few years, a paradoxical situation sprang up: 
The Communist votes were counted when they were 
against a government and helped overthrow it; but they 
no longer counted when they were for a cabinet and 
helped keep it in office. Under these conditions, instability 
was not merely aggravated—it became just about per- 
manent. 

3. The multiplicity of parties was also responsible for 
the general mediocrity of the parliamentarians. Candi- 
dates were selected by the central leadership of each 
party. It was hoped, by establishing proportional repre- 
sentation within a departmental framework, to avoid the 
pressure of local interests. But this system simply barred 
the road to individual personalities capable of winning a 
district on their own strength. Meanwhile, interest groups 
were organized on a national basis and pressured the 
executive committees of the parties directly, often financ- 
ing the activity of some of them. The result was a medi- 
ocrity in the nomination of candidates, who were often 
picked, within the departmental framework, on the basis 
of seniority among party members. 

Inside Parliament, the elevation of mediocrity was 
pushed to the maximum. The existence of a great number 
of parties and parliamentary groups, the necessity of 
obtaining the support of a great many of them to gain 
a cabinet post, kept the strong personalities out of power 
and favored glib, tractable maneuverers—men without 
principles or moral scruples but skilled in the artificial 
game of the parliamentary lobbies—who more and more 
lost contact with all the living realities of the nation. 

The ultimate symbol of this moral and intellectual 
degradation of the parliamentary regime was the govern- 
ment formed by Guy Mollet after the elections of 1956. 
A majority of the voters declared themselves in favor 
of making peace in Algeria. The Socialist party, betray- 
ing its program, committed the country to an intensified 
war. Since that moment, the voters have had the feeling 
that their votes no longer had any effect and had lost 
all meaning. Why vote, if the man you elect on a definite 
program does the opposite of what he promised the 
voters? 
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Later, the Suez catastrophe, which lost France what- 
ever influence she had in the Middle East, evoked total 
contempt for the Government on the part of all the For. 
eign Ministry officials, who observed the degradation 
which the nation had suffered, and on the part of the 
Army, which felt deprived of a victory it had won on 
a military basis. 

Finally, over a two-year period, systematic lying to the 
nation about Algeria through the press, radio, television 
and newsreels evoked a mounting indifference and dis- 
gust throughout the population. 


-., FINAL crisis was the last straw. It lasted three 
weeks, and the country had the impression it was 
watching a masquerade among men who had no sense 
of the gravity of the military, economic and moral 
situation. 

The Socialist party, finally beginning to see the light 
about Algeria, realized the necessity of detaching itself 
from Lacoste. But it did not dare say so, and thus it 
played the comedy of deciding it would no longer partici- 
pate in any government. (This did not prevent it from 
doing the opposite and participating in the Pflimlin Gov- 
ernment eight days after the solemn decision of its na- 
tional council to the contrary.) But the decision not to 
participate, which it might have taken on the first day 
of the cabinet crisis, was not announced by the party 
until three weeks later, when the party thus wrecked the 
chances of Rene Pléven, the candidate whom it pre- 
ferred above all the others. 

Pléven himself allowed two weeks to go by without 
doing anything serious, in order to respect elections for 
local councils, week-ends, and the designation of local 
council presidents, all of which appeared more important 
to him than the solution of the national crisis. Each time 
a Premier-designate was named, we watched the same 
comedy: protocol visit to all the officers of the Assembly, 
consultation with all the party leaders, meetings with all 
the high functionaries to learn their views—all of which 
enabled the Premier-designate to affirm gravely that the 
situation was serious and called for urgent measures, 
something which every deputy by reason of his office 
should have known in a moment, without having to lose 
days each time in ridiculous consultations. 

At the time it was formed, the Pflimlin Government 
presented a program involving a series of new sacrifices 
(27 months of military service, 80 billion francs in new 
taxes). These were supposed to create a situation of 
strength, from which the Government affirmed its willing 
ness to negotiate with the FLN, using Morocco and 
Tunisia as intermediaries. But, as soon as the Army took 
power in Algiers, the Government had no other preocct- 
pation but appeasing the military. It now spoke of 
nothing but victory, declaring that the only negotiation 
possible was the type of negotiation that took place in 
the Compiégne forest on November 11, 1918, and that its 
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only goal was to pursue the war in Algeria until total 
victory. From that moment on, there was no difference 
between the declarations of Pflimlin and those of the 
Algerian extremists; the Government had capitulated and 
*it could no longer, on its new program, mobilize republi- 
can and working-class opinion—which had lost all confi- 
dence in it, in the Assembly and in the whole ensemble 
of political parties. 

After that, events followed one another quickly, pre- 
senting a surprising analogy to those which unfolded in 
‘June 1940 at the National Assembly at Vichy: first the 
Corsican coup... then rumors announcing para- 
chutist movements in the southwest . . . fear of civil war 
... finally, recourse to de Gaulle, appearing as the fath- 
erly genius capable of avoiding civil war, appeasing 
passions and setting the country on the right road at last. 
Thus, in base fear and general dishonor, the Fourth 
Republic came to its sad end. 


De Gaulle and the Fifth Republic 


RANCE TODAY has at its head a man exceptional in 
I intelligence and moral courage, a man whose stub- 
bornness saved our honor in 1940 and maintained French 
independence when we had nothing and were totally 
dependent on our Anglo-American allies. This man is 
precisely the opposite of a normal politician. Instead of 
adapting himself to reality and letting himself be 
carried along, he is used to weighing it, pitting his 
will against it, and forcing it to retreat. Until now, reality 
has always yielded to de Gaulle’s will. That will is the 
expression of a genuine devotion to the public good; he 
has neither ambition nor vanity, but simply an incompar- 
able pride. He is convinced that destiny has chosen him 
to save the goddess France, the nation, which to him 


Represents the only true value. He is totally consecrated 
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to this faith and will bravely do whatever he thinks neces- 
sary to achieve, once more, what he considers the public 
safety. 

Unhappily, this great personality, this incomparable 
writer with his precise and animated style, is a classic 
great man of the 17th century transplanted to our times. 
Political regimes matter little to him as long as he serves 
the grandeur of the nation, and he neither possesses any 
knowledge nor shows any interest in the economic and 
social problems on which all political decisions turn 
nowadays. 

The conditions under which the great resistance hero 
of 1940 has now been returned to power must be de- 
plored. If his ministerial declaration possessed a beauti- 
ful style, it had no political content; Parliament was 
obliged, in the night, to vote its confidence in his person. 
Now, it is contrary to the republican spirit to base poli- 
tics on confidence in a man, whatever his virtues, what- 
ever his past. And this confidence was not given freely. 
If the Assembly had been independent in its decisions, 
the Government would not have won 200 votes; the others 
it got were the product of fear, the expression of simple 
human cowardice. Without having wished it, by his 
silence as well as his words, de Gaulle came to power as 
a man imposed by the Army on the regular republican 
authorities. In the long run, this may have very serious 
consequences. For the first time in the history of our 
country, a military pronunciamento has been successful. 
If de Gaulle does not quickly move to reorganize the 
Army completely, to purge it and imbue it with a new 
spirit, it will henceforth be completely cut off from the 
democratic masses. The people will always suspect the 
military; and the Army chiefs, having succeeded once, 
in the future will envisage other such operations, to 
the profit of men with neither the scruples nor the 
intellectual and moral courage of General de Gaulle. 








Under these conditions, it must be recognized that the 
recently-constituted Government does not for a moment 
enjoy republican legitimacy, since it does not express a 
free and sincere vote by the national representation. One 
must hope that, by its acts, the de Gaulle Government 
will step by step win that legitimacy and finally obtain the 
genuine acquiescence of the nation. It does not have 
it at the present moment. 

As we have seen, the Fourth Republic died from 
various maladies and confusions, but essentially from 
the multiplicity of political parties, the permanent exist- 
ence of coalition governments, and the deplorable cus- 
tom of going from violent battles in which one attacked 
the “worst party in the world” to national-union govern- 
ments in which all the contradictions and antagonisms 
existed side by side. A real democracy, by contrast, pre- 
supposes clear choices and a constructive dialogue be- 
tween opposite points of view; it implies a majority 
which makes decisions and a constructive opposition 
which discusses its actions. 

In his new government, Premier de Gaulle has per- 
petuated the gravest errors of the Fourth Republic. 
Alongside several worthy functionaries, who will be 
docile collaborators of the Premier rather than genuine 
policy-makers, he has brought together a group of party 
chiefs whose views on Algeria, European unity, the 
Atlantic alliance, economic and social policy are abso- 
lutely contradictory. Such confusion could only lead to 
impotence if we did not know that in reality Premier 
de Gaulle, after having listened to these party spokesmen, 
will make the basic decisions on his own. But the political 
leaders with any character will be led, once these deci- 
sions have been made, to disassociate themselves from 
policies which do not correspond to their own views. 
The others will complain and protest until the day 
de Gaulle himself, tired of their jeremiads, sends them 
packing. We will thus have another kind of instability: 
Instead of Premiers, ministers will move in and out with 
every big decision made by the Premier. 


T Is still difficult to say what these decisions will be. 

It is likely that de Gaulle will succeed in rapidly build- 
ing, with the states of North Africa, a federal regime in 
which each state enjoys real autonomy within the frame- 
work of a freely-accepted association with France. In 
foreign policy, he will certainly seek to win greater lati- 
tude from the Americans and to re-establish certain rela- 
tions with the USSR; the nomination of Pierre Guillau- 
mat to the Defense Ministry seems to indicate that pro- 
duction of a French atomic bomb will be pushed. 

To the extent that he has difficulty in carrying out 
these policies, it is not completely excluded that de Gaulle 
will recognize that, outside the purely domestic sphere, 
his policies can only be realized within the framework 
of a united Europe, acting as a third force between the 


USSR and the United States. Championship by de Gaulle 
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of the European idea, while it is improbable right now 
cannot be excluded as a possibility several months heng 
In addition, his pride and sense of national dignity wil 
lead him to uphold the commitments made last January} 
in the European Common Market treaty, rather thay 
place France in the humiliating position of an importij 
nate beggar. 4 
But with regard to the principal problem, Algeria, 
declarations of the oracle are still sibylline. We see thal 
he has not ceded to the pressure of the Algerian mob, thal 
he never publicly spoke the name of Soustelle (now thé 
idol of the European population) and refuses to givé 
him an important political position. De Gaulle has al 
refused to go to Corsica, thus showing his disapproval 
of the insurrection staged on that island. On the othet 
hand, he has given his blessing to the Algerian revolif 
tion and has assumed responsibility for the activities of 
the Army there. Finally, in promising that all the Arabalj 
will become first-class citizens of France, he seems t 
have endorsed (without using the word) the mad poli¢ 
of integration. : 
It is possible that, after this first stage, he will expla 
that integration must be realized within the framewol 
of federation and a French Commonwealth—by the uni 
under a common sovereignty, of a group of states enj 
ing autonomy or even independence. This is not exclud 
If the FLN were led by political men, it would now agm 
to participate in the referendum and elections schedult 
for next fall, insisting only on complete freedom of profi 
ganda, press and assembly and the presence of UN obsen 


ers to insure the correctness of the elections. It could then’ DEM 





in voting against a federal constitution, express it 

desire to achieve full independence before organizing ag YU 
association. But the FLN is led for the most part by mil: the 
tary men, and it includes almost all the Algerian yout The 
who wish to assert, first and foremost and at any pric) of a 
their will to independence. There is a clear division 4 text 
the present moment in the Moslem population of Algeria All 
the older generations being ready to accept some fomg ¥!0U 
of integration, while the youth stand intransigently on thf tome 
slogan of independence. But we should not forget that #@ 1" ™ 
per cent of the populaticn of that country is less than 2§ pe 


years old and that those who count are the men betwetlj "~ 
20 and 30. We may thus wonder if de Gaulle’s federd wish 
conception and his appeal to the rebels (whose coura a 


he acknowledged in the Forum of Algiers and to whet ~ 
he accorded the respect which is their due) constitute! - 
political solution at this hour. Two years ago they woul - 
have been; one wonders if they do not come too late. a 

Finally, de Gaulle is preparing to draft a new Fren woul 
constitution, and that is the gravest part of the pres — 


situation. As before at Vichy, Parliament abdicated t 
constitution-making power which the people had giv pats 


it. The situation is not quite the same; the motion V0 iy 
at Vichy provided that the Constitution of Marsha ‘ ? 
Pétain would be ratified by institutions which - 
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ess il 

ring a would create. Here, ratification theoretically remains in 
yy mil the hands of the people, but in practice this is not so. 
youth The people will not choose between two different texts 
) price of a constitution; they will have to answer yes or no to a 
sion & 'ext which the de Gaulle Government will submit to them. 


Algeria All those who participated in the referendum on the pre- 










e fom Vious Constitution know that the electoral campaign 
- on tg touched on every problem except the constitutional text, 
that 4@ in which no one was interested. In fact, the vote next fall 
han X0@ Will not be on the constitution, but for or against 


retwertg Ce Gaulle, and will thus inevitably, even if he does not 
federd Wish it, assume the character of a plebiscite. 

In this context, one must be particularly disturbed by 
certain declarations of the Algerian Ultras, who assert 
their intention of forming Public Safety Committees in 


souragt 
» whom 


titute # 
- wouly France and organizing a National Committee—that is, 
late. | Preparing a single party on the fascist model—which 


Frend would use de Gaulle’s name even if he gave it no sanction 
preset and would prepare to take power under the new consti- 
ted tg tution the day de Gaulle went home to Colombey. This 
| givag Party would be even more dangerous if it were led by the 
n yoo) Parachutist colonels and psychological-warfare officers, 
Marsha Who learned methods of mass enlistment and mobilization 
ich j from Mao Tse-tung and Nasser which they have just 
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rehearsed on the Forum of Algiers. These young officers 
favor an authoritarian regime, hating democracy and 
the political parties; but they also hate capitalism, and 
will offer a social program sufficiently advanced to per- 
mit them to appeal to the trade unions. They will seek, 
under the name of Public Safety Committees, to expand 
local committees and professional groups, thus forming 
the core of what, when de Gaulle departs, could become 
a single totalitarian party. 


Policy for a New Left 


|" these conditions, what can republicans do? It 
seems to me that republican action must proceed 
simultaneously along three planes: 

1. The Socialist party has an important role to play. 
If its Secretary General, Guy Mollet, is the man most 
responsible both for the decay of the Fourth Republic 
and for its capitulation to de Gaulle (in which he per- 
sonally took the initiative), we also find that the Socialist 
group in Parliament was the only one in which a major- 
ity voted against de Gaulle’s investiture. This may be 
the occasion for a reform of French Socialism, if the 
erstwhile minority—which has now become a majority— 
is capable of gaining control of the Secretariat and its 
apparatus and of proceeding with a radical purge of the 
party. Sensing the danger, Mollet postponed the party 
congress scheduled for mid-June for a future time and 
replaced it with an “information” conference, to be held 
at the end of June. The party militants should come to 
this conference en masse and act to transform it into 
a regular congress, capable of ousting Mollet and Lacoste; 
if they do not succeed, they should then withdraw from 
the party and form a true Socialist party, demanding 
immediate recognition by the Socialist International. 

2. But the time of separate parties appears to be over. 
In the face of a Right which is now in power and whose 
extreme elements are organizing into Public Safety Com- 
mittees, the non-Communist Left must unite, as quickly 
as possible, with a view toward forming the republican 
and socialist party of the united Left. As soon as possible, 
contacts should be made to organize at the very least a 
coordinating body—a republican and socialist bloc unit- 
ing the formerly dissident Socialists, the Radicals who 
follow Pierre Mendés-France, the republicans grouped 
around Frangois Mitterand, the small minority of the 
MRP, the Algerian trade unions and the Socialist and 
Christian trade-union federations. 

This coordinating body should quickly—before the 
summer vacations—organize study committees to define 
its policies on economic, international, Algerian and 
African problems and, above all, to work on the prepara- 
tion of the new Constitution. The latter must at all cost 
bring about a federal form of government, and the 
republicans should be prepared to reconsider the whole 
structure of our institutions—decentralizing the admin- 
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istration of metropolitan France, officially organizing eco- 
nomic and administrative regions and, finally, establish- 
ing with the North African countries a federal structure 
which meets the needs of our day. 

With regard to the present de Gaulle Government, this 
united Left should assume the role of Her Majesty’s loyal 
Opposition in Great Britain. It should seek contacts with 
the Government and with General de Gaulle, in order to 
conduct with him a constructive dialogue—approving 
those decisions which conform to its program, criticizing 
others, always with justice, moderation and respect, but 
attacking vigorously any measures which seem harmful 
to republican liberty. What must be done is to establish 
the indispensable dialogue with the authority now in 
power and to create an opposition party ready to re- 
lieve that authority and assume power at the proper time. 

3. This united republican Left should shun the Com- 
munist party, especially if the latter—which is currently 
undergoing a very serious internal crisis—has not suc- 
ceeded in eliminating its present Stalinist leadership and 
asserting its total independence from Moscow. Neverthe- 
less, if the situation is greatly aggravated either by the 
pressure of the parachutist colonels or by the forma- 
tion of Public Safety Committees on the mainland, 
demonstrations and workers’ actions will have to be 
organized, for which agreements on precise and limited 
aims will have to be reached with the Communists. A 
creative Left no longer need fear such contacts; the ex- 
perience of recent weeks has shown that the Communists 
alone cannot mobilize the working class. On the contrary, 
the 350,000 men who marched to the Place de la Répub- 
lique demonstrated that, at the appeal of the republicans. 
all the workers, Communists included, were ready to 
fight. The Left need no longer have an inferiority com- 
plex toward the Communists, for the democratic Left is 
stronger and should now take the initiative and endeavor 
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to split the ranks of the Communist party, as the ranks of 
all other parties are now being split. 

We do not know how the political situation will develo 
in the months ahead. But the position of republicans js 
clear: They must not retreat to the past and defend the 
vestiges of the Fourth Republic, which has been dead for 
two years. The men who bear responsibility for its decay 
should be eliminated and disappear from French politi 
cal life. New institutions should be created; above all, 4 
statute on parties should be worked out, limiting their 
activity to strictly political action, organizing contro 
over their finances, requiring democratic internal struc. 
ture, and limiting their number. 

We must seize this occasion to create the framework 
of the Fifth Republic, with a Government party which 
controls the executive and the power of decision, and a 
solid party of opposition, capable of representing a broad 
national opinion and of participating, through its con. 
structive criticism, in the orientation of the nation’s 
political life. 

We shall try to conduct this fight for the Fifth Repub- 
lic in the months ahead; but it is doubtful if it will sue. 
ceed if it is conducted only in the French Republic. The 
threat to democracy, if it materializes in France, will 
echo soon enough throughout Europe; our closest neigh- 
bors, the Italians and the Germans, are particularly 
threatened. It is, thus, a European Left which must be 
organized. Contacts should be established between the 
French republican Left and all the Left parties in neigh- 
boring countries, contacts which go beyond the present 
Socialist International, in order that one workers’, social 


ist, republican party—its name matters little—can unite 
in a common struggle all those in Western Europe who 
wish to create a modern democracy, fit for the prob: 
lems of our epoch, faithful to the spirit of republican 
humanism. 





MITTERAND, MENDES-FRANCE, SOCIALIST CHRISTIAN PINEAU: ‘THE TIME OF SEPARATE PARTIES IS OVER’ 
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BOHN 


AST WEEK, the Labor-Management 

Reporting and Disclosure Act was 
finally passed by the Senate after one 
of the most revealing debates I can 
recall. This measure is the result of 
the much-advertised hearings of the 
McClellan Committee. Senator Barry 
Goldwater (R.-Ariz.) gave a brilliant 
performance as leader of the anti- 
labor forces during the debate. In 
pleading for more rigid restrictions 
on union officials, he gave this ac- 
count of the committee’s labors: 

“The committee has held 146 days 
of public hearings. It has taken the 
testimony of 715 witnesses. The rec- 
ord of the hearings is spread across 
more than 25,000 pages of original 
transcript. The members of the com- 
mittee staff have traveled more than 
700,000 miles and have conducted 
approximately 18,000 interviews with 
prospective witnesses in 44 of the 48 
states.” 

Then the Arizona orator went on 
to quote the chairman, John L. Mc- 
Clellan (D.-Ark.) : “To date the com- 
mittee has received, analyzed and 
screened considerably in excess of 
) 100,000 letters. More than 75 per 
cent of these letters we have received 
from labor union members or mem- 
bers of their families. From these 
letters we have received valuable 
leads and much important informa- 
tion. Unfortunately, the committee 
has not been, and never will be, able 
to investigate all the charges these 
communications contain. From them, 
however, and from the testimony be- 
fore us, an unhappy and tragic story 
has been unfolded.” 

It was this committee which spread 
through the nation the rotten records 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Cold Water for 


Senator Goldwater 


of Dave Beck, Jimmy Hoffa and the 
others who spent millions of union 
dollars to buy yachts, palatial homes 
and expensive amusements. Chair- 
man McClellan and even Goldwater 
repeated from time to time that these 
robbers were only 5 or 10 per cent of 
the union leadership. But it was the 
records of the robbers that filled the 
papers and made the impression. 

This country functions not as 170 
million disconnected citizens but as 
clusters of people joined in great or- 
ganizations. What happens in Wash- 
ington or the state capitals is deter- 
mined by the collaboration in one 
way or another of such great bodies 
as chambers of commerce, manufac- 
turers associations, trade unions, 
churches and farmers’ associations. 
Our history is largely the story 
of the reshuffling of power as new 
groups grow and old ones fade. 

What we saw going on in last 
week’s debate was a determined and 
brilliant effort on the part of a small 
group to tear down the reputation of 
the American labor movement and 
rob it of some of the influence it has 
achieved. The effort failed, but it de- 
serves careful attention. 

The law which the Senate sent to 
the House aims mainly at four points: 
reporting of union financial affairs, 
periodic secret elections, control of 
trusteeships, barring of felons from 
union office. There are, of course, 
suitable penalties provided. The gen- 
eral idea is to give the trade-union 
men Government support in their 
attempts to clean up their affairs. 

The argument in favor of the bill 
was in the competent hands of young 
Jack Kennedy (D.-Mass.). As chair- 


man of the Subcommittee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, he led the pro- 
labor forces. He was ably supported 
by a group of Republicans. Irving 
Ives and Jacob Javits of New York 
and Clifford Case of New Jersey made 
a fine record. 

What interests me about the whole 
Senate exhibition is the attitude and 
psychological motivation of the anti- 
labor group. The only man who final- 
ly voted against the bill was Senator 
George Malone (R.-Nev.). But the 
brunt of the argument aimed at twist- 
ing the bill into an anti-labor meas- 
ure was carried by Goldwater and 
Nebraska Republicans Carl Curtis 
and Roman Hruska. 

It was brought out during the de- 
bate that anti-unionism flourishes 
most heavily in the desert states and 
in agricultural areas where there are 
few unions and little industry. To be 
sure, Senator Goldwater professed 
over and over again the deepest love 
for the poor, suffering union mem- 
bers. He wants to protect them against 
the wicked labor bosses. But the 
words he used, the implications he 
flung out, all led to the impression 
that unions are booby traps set by 
the bosses to catch the innocent 
members. 

A large part of the time taken up 
by the anti-union group was used to 
attack labor’s political activity. Sen- 
ator Goldwater quoted at length from 
the Republican Congressional Quar- 
terly and the Republican Policy Com- 
mittee. The whole point of this bar- 
rage was that it is all right for other 
people to spend money to win elec- 
tions but for trade unions it is some- 
how wicked. 

The bill as passed makes it more 
difficult for union officials to steal 
their members’ money and may help 
some unions to carry on more or less 
honest elections. But there is nothing 
in it to prevent normal activities. 
Senator Goldwater and his friends 
were saying to the millions of trade 
union men and women: “Halt! Back 
up! Government is no place for you!” 
But his frantic warnings sounded 
rather old-fashioned and comical. 
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Eight Months in Latin America—2 





THE MYTH OF 
ANTI-AMERICANISM 


By W. S. Woytinsky 


N THE COURSE of the eight-month, 
| 15-nation Latin American tour 
from which Mrs. Woytinsky and I 
have just returned, people asked us 
constantly about life in the United 
States. Elevator boys, waiters, taxi 
drivers, store clerks, everybody 
wanted to learn something about 
working conditions, wages and job 
opportunities in our country. To go 
to the U.S. appeared to be the dream 
of almost every person we met. High- 
school pupils dreamed of a U.S. col- 
lege education, university students 
asked about the chance of getting a 
visa and a job here. 

In Santos, Brazil, we asked two 
teenagers for the road to Monte Ser- 
rat. Learning that we were North 
Americans, they volunteered to ac- 
company us. They did not let us pay 
their fare at the funicular railway 
that leads to the summit and were 
happy when we accepted a local drink 
from them—juice pressed from sugar 
cane right before our eyes. One of 
them spoke English fairly well; the 
other understood but could not speak. 
During the walk they inquired about 
California, Texas and various univer- 
sities. The first planned to go to the 
United States for good after gradua- 
tion from high school; the other 
doubted his ability to face competi- 
tion in the United States. 

More than once sentries at public 
monuments showed us around, then 
asked about a visa for this country. 
On the Copacabana Beach in Rio de 
Janeiro, two youngsters swimming 
next to me asked whether I came 
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This is the second of two articles 
on Latin America by the renowned 
economist W. S. Woytinsky, who, 
with his wife, has just returned 
from an extensive tour of that area. 
Last week, he discussed the reac- 
tion to their numerous lectures at 
leading universities and _ Latin 
America’s economic and social evo- 
lution. Dr. Woytinsky is the author 
of many books, the most recent of 
which is India—Awakening Giant 
(Harper, 1957), based on a four- 
part 1956 series in THE New Leaper. 





from the United States. When I said 
yes, they called another boy who 
could speak English, and in no time 
I was surrounded by a crowd of 
young people, swimmers and divers. 
They shot questions at me about 
universities and job opportunities; 
they were excited and happy to get 
first-hand information about the 
“promised land.” 

The tremendous interest of Latin 
American youth in the United States 
is evidenced by the success of the so- 
called Bi-national Institutes. We vis- 
ited and lectured in many of them. 
Some counted their enrollment in 
thousands; occasionally one had 
more students than the local univer- 
sity. These included not only teen- 
agers but many professional and 
business people. Officially, the task of 
the Institute is to teach English and 
English literature; actually, it intro- 
duces its students to North Ameri- 
can civilization. We also heard that 
many Latin American young people 
are enrolled in our universities; I do 





not know the exact number, but it 
must be substantial and steadily in. 
creasing. 

This interest marks a very impor. 
tant shift in the cultural orientation 
of Latin American countries. Only 
two decades ago, families that could 
afford to educate their youngsters 
abroad sent them to Europe, mainly 
to France. Now the United States is 
the beacon. The new generation of 
intellectuals returning from this coun- 
try brings back new customs, ideas 
and attitudes. Without prejudice to 
their traditional Spanish magnificence 
and ornamentation, Latin American 
cities begin to acquire more and 
more similarity with the U.S. scene. 
We observed this, for example, dur. 
ing the pre-Christmas shopping sea 
son. The show windows of the de 
partment stores in Sao Paulo and Rio 
displayed our traditional Christmas 
decorations; even Santa Claus was 
there, driving his sleigh in the midst 
of tropical vegetation! 

The traditional pattern of thinking 
inherited from colonial times is be 
ginning to yield to new influences 
What is this pattern? Extreme cen- 
tralization of government; striking 
contrasts between rich and poor; 4 
deeply rooted conviction that heredi: 
tary wealth is the key to politics, and 
politics the key to further accumula: 
tion of land and money; lavish ex 
penditures on ornamentation of the 
capital city, public buildings and 
private mansions; contempt for man- 
ual work and often for any economic 
activity except that based on land 
ownership and politics. 

These characteristics 
equally evident in all countries that 
we visited, but they are somehow It 
lated to what some Latin Americat 
writers used to describe as Latin 
humanism, as opposed to the male 
rialistic and pragmatic U.S. civilize 
tion. We observed vestiges of this 
heritage from the colonial era 10 
only in such countries as Colombia. 
Ecuador and Peru but also in Chil 
and to some extent in Argentina 
There is much less, of course, in Br 
zil and Mexico. 
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Yet we also met people of another 
psychological bent—among the man- 
agers of the steel mill in Huachipato, 
Chile, and the directors of the Cauca 
Valley project in Cali, Colombia; in 
business circles in Mendoza, Argen- 
tina; among the economic leaders of 
Mexico and the directors of Volta 
Redonda and Petrobras in Brazil. 
The new-type intellectuals combine 
the refinement and artistic spirit of 
the old Spanish-American aristocracy 
with the dynamism, ambition and 
vision of modern times. They speak 
our language even in Spanish. 

The political transformation and 
economic revival of Latin America 
are manifestations of this major cul- 
tural revolution. Each step in this 
direction narrows the gap between 
the two parts of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, brings our Latin American 
friends closer to us. 


RIVING THROUGH a Latin Ameri- 
D can city, one sees signs includ- 
ing the word “Servicio” on some 
public buildings. It is a reminder 
that the respective agency has been 
established by the cooperative efforts 
of the national government and the 
Inter-American Institute or the Point 
Four mission. In any Latin American 
country one crosses Franklin Roose- 
velt or Lincoln Plaza, drives along a 
Roosevelt Boulevard or Park, sees a 
Roosevelt Hospital, a Roosevelt High 
School or a Roosevelt Youth or Sport 
Association. The Latin Americans 
have accepted Roosevelt and Lincoln 
in their pantheons along with such 
native liberators as Bolivar and San 
Martin. The name of FDR is not as- 
sociated with the Democratic party, 
nor is that of Lincoln with the Re- 
publican party. Both signify aspects 
of U.S. civilization which touch the 
heart of Latin America. 

One aspect of our economy that 
has deeply impressed economic think- 
ing and planning in Latin America 
isthe Tennessee Valley Authority. We 
observed its influence in the magnifi- 
cently daring Cauca Valley project, 
which the local inhabitants refer to 
as the Lilienthal Plan because former 
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TVA chief David E. Lilienthal great- 
ly contributed to its formulation. We 
also saw its influence on the far- 
reaching program of integrated re- 
gional development in Chillan, Chile, 
and found it in the regional develop- 
ment programs in Brazil. We visited 
the foundations of the Papaloapam 
project in Mexico, which has not yet 
reached its full extent but promises 
to become the Mexican TVA. 

Unfortunately, not all visitors from 
this country realize the significance 
of such links between Latin America 
and the U.S. At a party in Buenos 
Aires, I met an elderly DAR-type 
lady who started the conversation by 
asking: “Don’t you agree that condi- 
tions in Argentina are not a bit bet- 
ter than at home?” “When I left the 
United States I did not think our 
conditions were too bad,” I replied. 
“What I mean,” she explained, “is 
that Peron made the same mess of 
Argentina as Roosevelt did of the 
United States.” 

We met some young American 
economists who are convinced that 
the message of the United States to 
the world is private enterprise, with- 
out any governmental intervention. 
Such a presentation of the U.S. sys- 
tem does not seem very convincing 
to Latin American intellectuals; they 
have read enough to know that our 
economy is permeated by govern- 
ment controls. 

I feel that the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, in interpreting the 
economic and social system of this 
country to Latin Americans, has 
sometimes suggested such extreme 
concepts. Indeed, when one tries to 
explain our economic and social evo- 
lution in foreign countries, one faces 
a difficult task in differentiating what 
must be regarded as characteristic of 
our economic civilization and what 
are temporary deviations from its 
historical line of development. The 
campaign built around the slogan of 
“people’s capitalism” has been suc- 
cessful, in my opinion, but too often 
our economy has been pictured to 
Latin America as a General Motors 
or Ford catalogue—an abundance of 


shiny cars, electrical appliances and 
gadgets, and no soul. 

We also found that some of our 
businessmen are not successful good- 
will envoys. Some express their bit- 
terness about high taxation, about 
what they consider insufficient tariff 
protection of domestic industries and, 
most of all, the timidity of the United 
States Government in dealing with 
the “monopolistic power” of labor 
unions. Some representatives of 
American firms also show lack of 
respect for Latin Americans, describ- 
ing them as “lazy, unreliable and ir- 
responsible.” To be sure, we met 
American business people who were 
competent and had a deep under- 
standing of local conditions. Yet the 
fact remains that the attitude of cer- 
tain persons from the United States 
is bound to provoke resentment and 
plant suspicion of this country’s 
friendship for Latin America. 

In our lectures, we tried to portray 
the United States as we see it: hard- 
working people, deep respect for 
work in all its forms, opportunity for 
all as the key to social equality, little 
respect for hereditary wealth but a 
profound appreciation of individual 
success and of individual effort even 
when it has not been crowned with 
conspicuous success. We spoke of the 
U.S. as a community of free people 
who have mutual respect and have 
learned to work together, trusting 
one another. We stressed that, while 
the rich people in our country live 
in the same luxury as the rich in 
poorer countries, the difference is in 
conditions of life for the masses. We 
explained that our mass production 
is based on mass consumption, on the 
availability of a broad domestic mar- 
ket created within the framework of 
our democratic society. At the re- 
quest of our audiences, we elaborated 
various aspects of our economic and 
social structure, always in terms of 
human relations and human attitudes 
rather than of dollar and technical 
achievements. 

More than once, the USIA mem- 
bers who attended our lectures told 
us of their surprise that these fea- 
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tures of our system are so seldom 
presented in United States literature. 
Perhaps they are so obvious as not 
to need elaboration in books designed 
for domestic readers. But here, I be- 
lieve, is a gap in our cultural work 
in Latin America. Apparently Wash- 
ington has made little effort to estab- 
lish clearly in the minds of our For- 
eign Service people what aspects of 
the United States economic and so- 
cial system can be expected to have 
appeal abroad. 

This confusion has still another 
implication—namely, that our cul- 
tural representatives abroad are not 
given any reliable yardstick for judg- 
ing to what extent the people, and 
particularly the intellectuals, in for- 
eign countries are friendly or un- 
friendly to the United States. We met 
instances in which the desire of a 
country to have its own government 
exploit its petroleum resources was 
considered an unfriendly attitude to- 
ward the United States. Even the 
operation of the railroads by the gov- 
ernment was frowned upon. I do not 
wish to exaggerate the significance 
of such appraisals, but I fail to see 
how the vital interests of the United 
States are affected by a foreign gov- 
ernment’s policies concerning its pe- 
troleum or railroads. 

Apart from such preconceptions 
and within the means at their dis- 
posal, I believe that our cultural 
agencies are doing a respectable job. 
Their libraries are well organized 
and attended, and their publications 
well selected. It would be unjust to 
hold them responsible for the fact 
that people abroad are not as well 
informed about the U.S. as we would 
like them to be. 

The strongest point in the work of 
the United States in the countries we 
visited is, of course, the activities of 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration (Point Four). We met 
competent and devoted people among 
our extension agents, educators, en- 
gineers, medical men and other ex- 
perts—men with missionary zeal, 
clear understanding of their pro- 
gram’s purpose and real interest in 
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the people. Every member of the 
Point Four mission feels himself sur- 
rounded by friends in Latin Amer- 
ica. More than once when local peo- 
ple spoke warmly of Point Four per- 
sonnel, we remarked: “They are typi- 
cal of the United States, they are of 
the breed that has built the United 
States and continues to build it.” 
Unfortunately, Point Four remains 
known only within the communities 
it directly affects. People on the east 
coast of Latin America, for example, 
know little or nothing about its work 
on the west coast. 


HE GREAT majority of Latin 

Americans look to the United 
States as the beacon of their cultural, 
economic and social evolution. The 
rising tide of “anti-American”’ feeling 
in Latin America is a myth, whether 
it rests on misinterpretation of the 
mood of Latin American peoples or 
on the wishful thinking of our ene- 
mies. It is a dangerous myth—the 
sooner we get rid of it, the better it 
will be for our policy in Latin 
America. 

Public opinion here has accepted 
the outrageous behavior of mobs in 
Caracas, Venezuela, and other places 
as evidence of a strong undercurrent 
of anti-American feelings in these 
countries. This view has been used 
as an argument for revision of our 
policy and for increased U.S. aid to 
Latin American countries. If this rea- 
soning is correct, my wife’s and my 
own highly favorable observations 
could be used as an argument against 
increasing U.S. aid to Latin America. 
To my mind, this kind of thinking 
is utterly absurd. It actually amounts 
to saying to a foreign country: “If 
you are not satisfied with the aid the 
United States gives you, let your 
hoodlums attack our dignitaries or 
burn our Information offices. Then 
Uncle Sam will give you more.” Thus, 
our aid would become either black- 
mail or a means of buying friends. 

Foreign policy cannot be based on 
such considerations. It must rest on 
a clear definition of our objectives 
in each particular area. What are 





our objectives in Latin America? To 
pave the way for the investment of 
our private capital? To insure ow 
control over the natural resources of 


foreign lands? To build up outlets 


for our exports? To influence their 
economic policy in accordance with 
principles which we do not apply 
consistently at home? 

For all considerations of this type 
I would substitute a simple state- 
ment: We are vitally interested in 
the progress of democracy and in 
economic and social progress in these 
countries, as the road to prosperity, 
unity and strength in the Western 
Hemisphere. This progress can be 
achieved only through the free indi- 
vidual efforts of the respective na 
tions, but we can and should foster 
their efforts and contribute to their 
success. 

More specific questions concerning 
our policy can be answered in the 
light of this general principle. This 
principle demands, first of all, revi- 
sion of our foreign-trade policy in 
Latin America. When the interests of 
our domestic producers and consum- 
ers clash with those of that area, we 
must realize that the interests of the 
latter are not alien to us. Compro- 
mises must be sought and found. 

Our cultural work in Latin Amer- 
ica must be strengthened in scope 
and depth. We must expand our tech- 
nical aid and be ready to help Latin 
American countries financially in 
their projects, encouraging those 
that are most promising. We can- 
not remain neutral in the fight be- 
tween progressive and _ reactionary 
forces, and must not glorify dictators 
because of concessions they have 
given to our private companies. Each 
dictatorship is a setback in prog: 
ress that we consider vital. We must 
do our best to dispel the vicious myth 
that the United States is sympa 
thetic toward reactionary forces in 
Latin America. This myth is the 
strongest weapon of the Communists, 
and is as widespread in Latin Amer- 
ica as the myth about the “anti 
American” feelings of Latin America 
in the United States. 
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Nobel Prize winner Bertrand Russell has, in the course 
of the past year, been one of the leaders in a world-wide 
campaign (1) to prevent the manufacture of hydrogen 
bombs by powers other than the U.S. and USSR, and (2) 
to compel both the U.S. and USSR to renounce and de- 
stroy nuclear weapons under international control. He has 
addressed open letters to Eisenhower and Khrushchev, 
made numerous declarations and given several interviews 
to representatives of the world press. In one of the latter, 
he told Joseph Alsop that, forced to choose between a 
Communist world and the extinction of the human race in 


nuclear war, he would choose the first; and, if the USSR 
did not agree to controlled disarmament, he would advise 
unilateral nuclear disarmament. In “A Foreign Policy for 
Survival” (NL, April 7), Professor Sidney Hook charac- 
terized this as “a dubious political morality and a bad 
strategy,” and said that Earl Russell “now sinks on un- 
willing but still bended knees before Khrushchev at the 
thought of universal destruction.” Earl Russell com- 
mented on this and Dr. Hook replied in our May 26 issue, 
and since then we have printed numerous letters joining 
the discussion. Here the two principals return to the fray. 











Y discussion with Sidney Hook 
M in your pages has not given a 
clear picture of what my position is. 
Ido not blame Dr. Hook for this. I 
have been led into a purely academic 
issue as if it were one of practical 
politics. Everybody knows that nei- 
ther the U.S. nor the USSR will dis- 
arm unilaterally. The question of 
whether either would be wise to do 
so is, therefore, no more than an 
exercise in theoretical ethics. Speak- 
ing practically, and not theoretically, 
what I advocate is that methods 
should be sought of, first, lessening 
the East-West tension and then, nego- 
tiating agreements on vexed questions 
on the basis of giving no net advan- 
tage to either side. Such negotiations, 
if they are to be satisfactory, must 
include the mutual renunciation of 
nuclear weapons with an adequate 
system of inspection. 

It is true that I advocate practi- 
cally, and not only theoretically, the 
abandonment of the H-bomb by Brit- 
ain and the prevention of the spread 
of H-bombs to powers other than the 
US. and the USSR. I do not consider 


that unilateral renunciation of British 
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Round Two of a Vital Debate 





H-bombs would have any measurable 
effect upon the balance of power, and 
I do consider that the acquisition of 
H-bombs by many powers will great- 
ly increase the danger of a nuclear 
war. This makes the question of Brit- 
ish renunciation of H-bombs quite 
distinct from that of general unilat- 
eral disarmament by one of the two 
camps. 

The question at issue between Dr. 
Hook and myself arises only if all at- 
tempts at negotiation fail. Dr. Hook 
speaks as though I wished the United 
States Government to announce that 
it is prepared to give way at all points 
and suggests that I have no such wish 
as regards the Soviet Government. I 
think this question is quite unreal 
since, whatever might be the part of 
ideal wisdom, it is certain that nei- 
ther side will surrender completely 
to the other. However, since the 
question is considered important, I 
will do my best to restate my opinion 
more unmistakably. 

To eliminate emotional factors, I 
shall speak of two power blocs, A and 
B, leaving it completely undetermined 
which of them is Communist and 


FREEDOM TO SURVIVE 


By Bertrand Russell 


which anti-Communist. The argu- 
ment proceeds on the hypothesis that, 
if there is a war between the two 
blocs, the human race will be exter- 
minated. It further supposes a situa- 
tion in which one of the two blocs is 
so fanatical that it prefers the ending 
of mankind to a rational compro- 
mise. In such a situation, I think that 
the less fanatical bloc, if it had the 
welfare of mankind in view, would 
prefer concession to warfare. I 
should say this equally to both sides. 

There are those in both camps who 
think that the extermination of the 
human race would be a smaller evil 
than the victory of the “enemy.” I 
regard this view, whether held by 
A or by B, as insane, Dr. Hook and 
some of Mr. Khrushchev’s supporters 
agree when it is held by one side, but 
not when it is held by the other. The 
opinion which I have expressed that 
it would be better to yield than to 
indulge in a nuclear war is addressed 
to both parties equally, and I do not 
think it likely to have any more influ- 
ence on the one side than on the 
other. 

The argument that you cannot 








negotiate successfully if you announce 
in advance that, if pressed, you will 
yield, is entirely valid. If I were the 
government of either A or B, I should 
make no such an announcement. But 
this has no bearing on the purely aca- 
demic question of what it would be 
wise to do if the completely desperate 
situation arose. I must, however, once 
more insist that the view in favor of 
avoiding nuclear warfare even at 
great cost is one which applies to 
both sides equally and which, as far 
as I can judge, is no more likely to 
be adopted by one side than the 
other. It is entirely unjust to regard 
the opinions that I have expressed 
as more useful to the one side than 
to the other. 

So much for defense. I pass now to 
attack. 

Dr. Hook begins his rejoinder by 
a lofty rejection of personalities to 
which, his readers are led to sup- 
pose, I was the first to descend. He 
relies upon their forgetting his croco- 
dile tears expressed in his lament, 
“Oh! what a noble mind is here o’er- 
thrown!” I am compelled to think 
that criticisms of him are “personali- 
ties,” whereas criticisms of me are 
impersonal declarations of Truth. 

Throughout his article, he gives his 
readers to understand that it is only 
to the West that I proclaim the view 
that submission would be better than 
nuclear war. In fact, I proclaim this 
to both sides equally, and my ad- 
vocacy of this view has been pub- 
lished as widely in Communist coun- 
tries as in the United States. He will 
retort: “Bah! You don’t suppose the 
Communists will listen to you.” I re- 
ply: “Pshaw! I don’t suppose that 
America will listen to me either.” 

He points out that “the leaders of 
the Soviet Union are keeping a sensi- 
tive watch on the pulse of public 
opinion in Western countries.” Of 
course they are; and of course the 
West keeps an equal watch on opin- 
ion in Communist countries. He sup- 
poses that my advocacy of peace, 
though it may have some influence in 
the West, can have none in the East. 
This is contrary to all the evidence I 
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have been able to obtain. I do not 
attribute any very great influence to 
my efforts to diminish East-West ten- 
sion, but I have reason to think that 
this influence has been quite as great 
in the East as in the West. 

Dr. Hook says: “If the West fol- 
lows the foreign policy I have advo- 
cated, it will not have to choose 
between capitulation to Communism 
or war.” This is at least equally true 
of the foreign policy which I advo- 
cate. I do not believe that either side 
wants a nuclear war, and I think a 
modicum of sanity on both sides will 
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NEEDED: 'A MODICUM OF SANITY’ 


prevent it. The question at issue be- 
tween Dr. Hook and me would arise 
only if one side lacked this modicum 
of sanity. 

Dr. Hook’s reasons for supposing 
that, if Communism conquered the 
world, its bad features would persist 
indefinitely are, to my mind, com- 
pletely untenable. The worst features 
of Communism have been developed 
under the influence of fear and would 
almost certainly grow less if fear 
were removed. He points out that “in 
the past, tyrants ruled with a primi- 
tive technology.” But it was no less 









effective for being primitive. He al. 
ludes to Genghis Khan’s pyramids of 
heads, which were just as thorough. 
going as Auschwitz. It is an example 
of his slippery methods of contro. 
versy when he says that “the splen. 
dor and glory of the court of Kublai 
Khan were not worth even one of the 
many pyramids of human skulls his 
grandfather, Genghis Khan, heaped 
up.” I had never maintained that they 
were. What I had said was that they 
gave reason for hope that a bad re. 
gime might improve—which is a very 
different thing. 

Another example of his dubious 
controversial methods is his argu- 
ment that we owe no obligation to 
generations that, if his policy is fol 
lowed, will never be born. He says, 
“T do not share this theology.” There 
is, as he perfectly well knows, and 
knows that I know, no question of 
theology involved. The question in- 
volved is whether it is likely to be 
worth-while that future generations 
should exist. It is not a question of 
“rights,” since obviously the non- 
existent have no “rights.” But I am 
sure Dr. Hook, in his calmer mo- 
ments, will admit that “rights” are 
not a fundamental ethical conception. 

Dr. Hook is guilty of curious in 
consistencies which are an indication 
of his fanaticism. He says: “Commu- 
nists have always argued that it is 
justified to bury several generations, 
if necessary, in order to fertilize the 
soil of history for a glorious future te 
be enjoyed by the still unborn.” His 
own position is that it is justified to 
bury not several generations but all 
future generations, not in order that 
they may enjoy a glorious future, but 
in order that they may have no future 
at all. This is an immeasurable exag: 
geration of the very fault for which 
he criticizes the Communists, 

I should like to correct a mis 
understanding promoted, I think, by 
a report of an interview in which 
only a small part of my thought was 
expressed. I think that, with wis 
statesmanship on the part of the 
West, it will not be at all difficult to 
avoid both nuclear war and surret 
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der. What I advocate in practice, and 
not as the outcome of an artificial 
logical dilemma, is a conclusion of 
agreements between East and West 
admitting the inevitability of co- 
existence and the disastrous futility 
of war. I wish both sides to realize 
that war cannot achieve anything that 
either side desires, and that, in con- 
sequence, points in dispute can only 
be settled by negotiation. 

Dr. Hook is in the habit of pro- 





HE attentive reader will have ob- 
Drcred that Bertrand Russell has 
retreated from the position he took 
in his interview with Joseph Alsop. 
This was the occasion of my origi- 
nal criticism. He was not talking into 
the wind. His words were reported 
all over the world. They came with 
an impact of brutal intellectual 
and political shock in democratic 
countries. Nonetheless, although the 
wire services were always available 
to him, he neither retracted nor 
qualified what he said until this dis- 
cussion began. Nor, as is obvious 
from his tone, has he welcomed the 
opportunity to clarify his stand. 

Normally I should have been con- 
tent to leave his reply unanswered. It 
is in effect an admission that it was 
politically foolish to have declared 
that, in the event the Kremlin refuses 
to negotiate on reasonable terms, the 
West should disarm unilaterally 
“even if it means the horrors of Com- 
munist domination.” The issues, how- 
ever, are so momentous and Russell’s 
Tecent views about them have al- 
ready done so much harm to the free 
world, that I feel I must continue the 
discussion. Perhaps if I eschew 
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claiming that he values freedom. On 
this point, however, he deceives him- 
self. He does not think that those 
who prefer life under Communism 
to death should be free to choose the 
alternative that they prefer. Not only 
the inhabitants of Communist nations 
but the inhabitants of all the uncom- 
mitted nations, are denied by him the 
most elementary freedom, which is 
freedom to choose survival. The view 
that No World is better than a Com- 


By Sidney Hook 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


munist World, or that No World is 
better than a Capitalist World, is one 
that is difficult to refute by abstract 
arguments, but I think that those who 
hold it should question their right to 
impose their opinion upon those who 
do not hold it by the infliction of the 
death penalty upon all of them. This 
is an extreme form of religious perse- 
cution, going far beyond anything 
that has been advocated in previous 
human history. 


RETREATS 


poetry (the line from Hamlet was 
directed only at his political judg- 
ment) and irony (the reference to 
theology!), he will understand me 
better even if he agrees with me 
less. 

First of all, it is disingenuous for 
Russell now to maintain he was not 
advising the West, including the U.S. 
Government, to disarm unilaterally 
and risk the triumph of Communism, 
and that he was merely engaging “in 
no more than an exercise in theoreti- 
cal ethics.” The very language of his 
interview with Alsop, as well as his 
first reply to me in THE NEw LEADER 
of May 26, shows how false this is. 
In the former he proposed “unilat- 
eral disarmament” if the Kremlin 
continued to be unreasonable. What 
has this got to do with theoretical 
ethics? In the latter he stated that 
there are two matters at issue: “First, 
what is the likelihood that the policy 
I [Russell] advocate would lead to 
the universal domination of Com- 
munism?” He refused to discuss it 
but admitted it involves “political 
and psychological considerations.” 
These, indeed, are of the very es- 
sence. The matter at issue is cer- 


tainly not one merely of theoretical 
ethics. 

Even if it were, Russell would still 
be wrong. Whatever does he imagine 
“theoretical ethics” to be? All theo- 
retical ethics has an indirect bearing 
on practical life and conduct. For it 
is concerned not only with the na- 
ture of the right and the good but 
with what actions are right and what 
things are good and which should be 
preferred when they conflict. Russell 
would be the first to point out that 
the theoretical ethics of certain 
groups—e.g., which teach that if it 
is impossible to save the life of both 
pregnant mother and child, the 
mother should be sacrificed—some- 
times has important and fateful bear- 
ings upon practice. Similarly, is there 
any doubt that belief in Russell’s 
“theoretical” proposition, that ca- 
pitulation and the risk of Communist 
domination with all its barbarity 
should be preferred to war and the 
risk to human survival, tends to 
undermine the will to resist Commu- 
nist aggression? Russell is so abso- 
lutely convinced of the validity of 
his proposition in theoretical ethics 
that he believes that only the insane 











can disagree with him. Why, then, 
does he not accept the responsibility 
for its practical effects? 

Second, Russell asserts that “The 
question at issue between Dr. Hook 
and myself arises only if all attempts 
at negotiation [between the West and 
the USSR] fail.” He is wrong again. 
The primary issue between us is 
whether Russell’s position will con- 
tribute to the failure of those negotia- 
tions and whether mine will contrib- 
ute to their success. Russell’s belated 
second thoughts indicate that he, 
too, now believes it was not practi- 
cally wise to declare what .he did in 
his interview. The inferences I and 
others drew from his interview were 
perfectly legitimate. Further thought, 
I hope, will convince him that the 
Kremlin is less likely to risk aggres- 
sion if it believes the West will resist 
to the end than if it is persuaded 
that Russell’s proposition in “theo- 
retical ethics” will guide the West’s 
action. Only if Russell admits this are 
our remaining differences minor. 

In this connection, I wish to chal- 
lenge the truth of Russell’s conten- 
tion that he offered his “ideal wis- 
dom” to both sides impartially. He 
has emphatically not addressed the 
Communists and advised them that, 
if the West refused to be reasonable 
in its negotiations, the Kremlin 
should unilaterally disarm even if it 
meant the triumph of the free world. 
What has been published in Commu- 
nist countries and the neutralist 
world on this particular choice has 
been only his advice to the West, as 
expressed in his Alsop interview, 
with no corresponding specific advice 
to the Communists. As I read the 
evidence, Russell’s recent efforts to 
diminish East-West tensions have 
helped disarm psychologically only 
the West and strengthened the posi- 
tion of the Communist world as well 
as the resolution of the Kremlin to 
pursue its present tack. Some of the 
atomic scientists of West Germany 
have cited his position as justifying 
their abandonment of defense re- 
search in nuclear weapons. Russell 
should know that the absence of a 


free press and of any possibility of 
freely expressed dissent makes it im- 
possible for him to have any appre- 
ciable influence in the Communist 
world the Kremlin is not willing to 
let him have. He refers to public 
opinion in the Soviet Union on which 
“the West keeps an equal watch.” 
There is no public opinion in the 
Soviet Union except the opinion of 
the Kremlin. 

That Russell can believe that his 
influence has been “quite as great in 
the East as in the West” is simple 
wishful thinking. Without intending 
it, he has made more difficult the 
tasks of the Western governments 
which fear that the Kremlin desires 
renunciation of all atomic weapons, 
even of defense, so that it can over- 
whelm the free world with seas of 
Soviet and Chinese soldiery. With- 
out intending it, he has made easier 
the campaign of propagandistic de- 
ception by Communist regimes which 
play off, whenever they can, politi- 
cally naive men of intellectual dis- 
tinction, as well as mindless million- 
aires like Cyrus Eaton, against the 
policy of the West. That policy has 
been weak but it has been genuinely 
peaceful. 

This is ignored in the Olympian 
intellectual posture taken by Russell 
toward the hypothetical case of the 
two power blocs. It is a fundamental 
mistake to treat the problem as if it 
merely involved abstract mathemati- 
cal relationships between two anony- 
mous blocs, instead of the historical 
relations between the Communist 
bloc and the Western bloc only one 
of which threatens the peace of the 
world. The foreign policy of the West, 
and of the U.S. in particular, has 
been deficient in many respects and 
I have been among its unremitting 
critics. But all we need do is to call 
the roll of aggression in East-West 
relations—Eastern Europe, Czecho- 
slovakia, the blockade of West Ber- 
lin, Korea, Hungary—to determine 
who threatens whom. It is unrealistic 
in the extreme therefore to draw a 
simple equation between two power 
blocs in the abstract if we wish to 





predict their behavior or propose a 
reasonable policy. 

Third, Russell’s illustration of the 
two power blocs supposes, as he says, 
that one of them is fanatically insane. 
This removes it still further from any 
relevance to the present situation, 
The rulers of the Kremlin are not 
insane. They are determined men 
with nerves of steel, wonderful actors 
of surpassing skill in duping the po- 
litically unwary. “Agreements are 
like pie-crusts, made to be broken” 
is one of their maxims. But they 
have never taken an aggressive move 
until they thought that victory was 
surely in their grasp. Their basic 
doctrine, their operational code and 
their historical behavior all confirm 
this. To be sure, they are ruthless 
and fanatical and can play a wait- 
ing game. Their cat-and-mouse gam- 
bit toward Tito shows they will 
never stop trying to destroy the 
slightest deviator. Just because they 
are sane, however, they must never 
be encouraged to think that the West 
will not resist. Despite his intent and 
present disavowal, this is precisely 
what Russell’s “ideal wisdom” en- 
courages them to think. The greater 
the number of people in the West 
who accept and proclaim this piece 
of “ideal wisdom,” the greater grows 
the danger of appeasement and war. 
I do not fear Khrushchev’s insanity 
but his shrewdness, made all the 
more formidable by the foolishness 
of those who underestimate it. 


COME NOW to Russell’s “ideal wis- 

dom”—the “purely academic is- 
sue” he believes has no_ practical 
consequences. Russell’s wisdom 
comes into play, he repeatedly re- 
minds us, only if one side lacks 
“a modicum of sanity.” If the Com: 
munists attack, shall we resist and 
probably go down fighting, or shall 
we surrender? 

In my rejoinder I said: “Here 
every lover of freedom and of life is 
on uncertain and tragic ground. One 
cannot be sure that at the decisive 
moment the situation will look the 
same [as now].” I believe I am 
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open to argument on the point, but 
at present I am not persuaded that 
a choice of resistance, even if it 
threatens the probable destruction of 
the human race, is morally worse 
than a surrender to those who lack, 
on Russell’s own supposition, even a 
modicum of sanity. Indeed, if they 
lack a modicum of sanity I fear all 
the more the tortures and cruelties 
they can impose on the living genera- 
tions—the o-ly ones who count—in 
weighting the scales of joy and pain, 
dignity and human degradation 
whose balance determines basic mo- 
ral judgment. 

Russell impugns my sanity because 
I do not agree with him. But surely 
in principle everyone can imagine a 
situation in which to prefer the non- 
existence of mankind to its continued 
torture would be to choose a lesser 

evil. For example, if as a result of 
‘= mutational change, a universal 
and incurable ailment caused men to 
die in slow agony, would it be wrong 
to prefer a world without man? I 
vaguely recall a conversation with 
Russell or a passage from his writing 
in which he expressed the view that a 
world without human beings some- 
times seemed preferable to him than 
one in which bloodthirsty sadists 
tuled. Such preferences, like my own, 
may be irrational. I am not so fanati- 
cal as to have closed my mind on 
the subject. 

It is at this point that Russell 
brings in the hope of the future and 
reminds us that the agony of present 
generations may be followed by im- 
provement. “Genghis Khan,” he 
wrote, “was quite as bad as Stalin 
at his worst, but his grandson Kublai 
Khan was a highly civilized monarch 
under whom Chinese culture flour- 
ished.” 

In my criticism I did not contest 
the possibility of improvement. I de- 
nied, what is essential to Russell’s 
argument, that it was necessarily 
worth the price. To which Russell 
retorts with indignation: “[Hook] 
says that ‘the splendor and glory of 
the court of Kublai Khan were not 
Worth even one of the many pyra- 
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mids of human skulls his grand- 
father, Genghis Khan, heaped up.’ I 
had never maintained they were. 
What I said was that they gave rea- 
son for hope that a bad regime might 
improve—which is a very different 
thing.” 

Of course, it is a very different 
thing. But Russell misses my point 
which is that it is not enough to sus- 
tain his position. For unless it is 
believed that these possible improve- 
ments are worth the price paid in 
suffering and submission to Genghis 
Khan, there would be no justification 
for choosing to endure his tyranny 
rather than ending human history. It 
is not enough for Russell to believe 
that no dark age lasts forever, that 
after Communism triumphs for some 
hundreds of years, there may be 
improvements. 

He must also believe that the an- 
ticipation of these possible improve- 
ments is worth to the living the agony 
and, to use his own words, “the hor- 
rors of Communist domination.” 
Otherwise his recommendation makes 
no sense, even as a proposition in 
theoretical ethics! 

This argument is solid and straight- 
forward: if Russell finds it “slip- 
pery,” it is only because of the bur- 
den of the position he is defending. 
I am puzzled to explain Russell’s fail- 
ure to see that in order to justify sub- 
mission to Moscow, he cannot stop 
short with believing that there may 
be improvements in the distant fu- 
ture but must also believe that the 
expectation of these improvements is 
worth the cruelties and indignities 
which will follow submission in the 
present. (Mutatis mutandis, the same 
logic holds in relation to Genghis and 
Kublai Khan.) I suspect his lapse at 
this point flows from a natural and 
creditable reluctance to drain the 
cup of appeasement to its bitter 
dregs. 

Russell may retort (1) that in 
time Communism may be followed by 
much greater glories than those of 
the court of Kublai Khan, and that 
these glories are worth the price of 
submission to Moscow; and (2) that, 


as he actually says, “the worst fea 
tures of Communism have been de- 
veloped under the influence of fear 
and would almost certainly grow less 
if fear were removed.” 

Let us consider the second point 
first. If the worst features of Commu- 
nism have developed under the influ- 
ence of fear of the outside world, 
how account for the fact in the early 
years, when seven invading armies 
stood on Soviet soil, political and 
cultural terror was not as widespread 
or severe as when the Soviet Union 
was subsequently free of invaders 
and at peace? The entire history of 
Communist Russia (and China!) 
makes Russell’s generalization dubi- 
ous. Cruelty and arbitrariness are in- 
digenous to the very system of totali- 
tarian Communism, and the fear in 
the hearts of the Soviet rulers is not 
so much of the free world as of their 
own oppressed people. Further, Rus- 
sell ignores my argument that it is 
likely that future Titos and Maos and 
Stalins will war on each other and 
use the existence of differences in 
Communist states as pretexts for their 
organized cruelties. I grant that some 
things may grow better, but I am not 
sanguine that the worst features of 
Communism will grow less, or suffi- 
ciently less to justify Russell’s recom- 
mendation to surrender to universal 
torture rather than to resist. Perhaps 
under Communism, in time, greater 
glories will develop than those of 
the court of Kublai Khan. But the 
probability is just as great that 
greater infamies will also develop. 

Russell taxes me with inconsist- 
ency where there is none. I criticized 
the Communist view which cruelly 
sacrifices existing generations for a 
glorious future to be enjoyed by the 
still unborn. To which Russell re- 
torts: “His own position is that it 
is justified to bury not several gen- 
erations but all future generations, 
not in order that they may enjoy a 
glorious future but in order that they 
may not have any future at all. This 
is an immeasurable exaggeration of 
the very fault for which he criticizes 
the Communists.” 
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This contains a serious misstate- 
ment and another logical lapse. The 
misstatement conceals the fact that I 
justify my choice of resistance rather 
than of surrender only in terms of 
the experiences of the existing gen- 
erations, not future generations. And 
the ground of my choice is not that 
existing generations will escape any 
future but that they will escape a 
future of torture and infamy which 
Russell admits will be theirs if they 
submit to “the horrors of Commu- 
nism.” The error in logic arises from 
Russell’s failure to note that, since 
on my argument there are no future 
generations whose desires need be 
considered, I cannot sensibly be 
criticized for trying to bury them. I 
have not returned to the ontology of 
Plato and the early Russell. My argu- 
ment is addressed only to the present 
generations. They must make the 
choice—only their desires, wishes, 
fears and hopes count. This is as 
far away as anyone can get from the 
Communist position, Russell to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Even more misleading is Russell’s 
statement that I am denying to those 
who prefer life under Communism, 
whether in Communist and neutralist 
countries, freedom to choose the al- 
ternative they prefer. I have no quar- 
rel with those who live in Communist 
countries—only with their dictators 
who seek to impose the yoke of bond- 
age on other peoples. To say that be- 
cause I urge resistance to aggression 
I do not believe in freedom for those 
who wish to live under Communism, 
is as absurd as to charge Russell, be- 
cause he urged resistance to Hitler, 
with not believing that those who 
preferred a peaceful life under Fas- 
cism should be free to make their 
choice. Hitler was morally respon- 
sible for the fate of the victims of the 
resistance against him. The rulers of 
the Kremlin are morally responsible 
for the consequences of the resistance 
to their aggression. 

Russell’s argument would make 
every rebel in history who believed 
in resistance to injustice a fanatic 
who wanted to deprive others of 





their freedom of choice. Of course, 
it is the barest tautology that if two 
choices are mutually exclusive, where 
one is taken the other cannot be. By 
the same token, should not those who 
prefer to resist aggression be free to 
choose the alternative they prefer? 
Russell’s choice excludes theirs as 
much as theirs excludes his. 

It is from this tautology that Rus- 
sell derives the remarkable conclu- 
sion that I am guilty of “an extreme 
form of religious persecution” be- 
cause, forsooth, resistance to the 
Kremlin will deprive those who want 
to live under Communism of their 
chance to do so. This is a surprising 
comment from one who, like the rest 
of us, supported a war against Fas- 
cism in which the victims of Allied 
air raids were deprived of “their 
freedom to choose survival.” Was 
this “religious persecution”? Was 
Russell guilty of “religious persecu- 
tion” in advocating a preventive war 
against Russia and declaring that 
the destruction of the whole of West- 
ern Europe was not too great a price 
to pay in order that Communism be 
wiped out? Would he not have de- 
prived the victims of their freedom to 
choose survival? 

Russell, of course, does not believe 
in religious persecution. Nor do I. 
That he can make the charge betrays 
the atrophy of his sense of propor- 
tion. 


N MY ARTICLE “A Foreign Policy 

for Survival,” I advocated a pol- 
icy of military disengagement in 
Central Europe and other troubled 
areas of the world under certain 
guarantees. Although I believe we 
were remiss in not making proper 
political use of the atom bomb when 
we enjoyed its monopoly, I have 
never advocated an aggressive or pre- 
ventive war. “If we can keep the 
free world,” I wrote, “from falling 
into the trap set by the Kremlin and 
preserve peace by increasing its 
power and readiness, we can then 
rely upon the processes of education, 
the force of example, the contagion 
of free ideas, the gradual osmosis of 


the great traditions of the West grad. ! 
ually to soften, to liberalize, to round: 


off the edges of the totalitarian re 
gimes of the world until their ow 


people rally their energies to oven 
throw their oppressors and establish: 
the democratic governments neces 
sary to establish one free world re 


public.” 

I am convinced that most of the 
people behind the Iron Curtain de. 
plore the position taken by Russell in 
his interview with Alsop and which 
Russell himself has now modified. 
Despite this, and his earlier state. 
ment that he agrees much more with 
my article than I think, I am under 
no illusion that, with all his hedging 
and tacking, Russell’s position on 
foreign policy is like mine. Granted 
the need for continuous effort to ne- 
gotiate a reasonable settlement with 
the Kremlin, the troublesome ques. 
tions arise when we ask: If the 
Communists seize West Berlin, should 
the free world resist? Or if West Ger- 
many is invaded? Or the rest of 
Western Europe? Or England? As 
distinct from Russell, I believe the 
free world should declare it will re- 
sist wherever the Communist world 
resorts to force, and to declare it in 
such a way that the Kremlin has no 
doubts it will resist. There will then 
be no war. 

No man can win freedom and 
peace unless he conquers his fear of 
death. No nation can preserve its 
freedom unless it is willing to risk 
destruction in its defense. To do 
otherwise is to break faith with those 
who died to keep it free. 

The free society from Pericles to 
the present has survived because it 
has valued some things more than 
survival, because its vision of human 
excellence, dignity and joy has made 
some kinds of life unworthy of man. 
Bertrand Russell is one of the great 
moulders of the traditions of the free 
society. In disagreeing with him 
strongly on a matter of policy, we 
nonetheless honor the values and 
visions he has served during a long 
life and which he has taught us to 
cherish. 
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which ERIODICALLY the rulers of the So- 
dified. viet Union, regardless of what 
state- bneir names may be, commit a crime 
e with |. brutal and cynical that it conveys 
under fl, sense of shock even to those of long 
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In 1925, when the Soviet regime 
should have been on its best behavior 
ecause a number of foreign visitors 
ad arrived for the celebration of 
Hf the brhe 200th anniversary of the estab- 





should Pichment of the Russian Academy of 
t Ger: Kcience, the political police massa- 
7 Ol jcred a number of graduates of a 


? AS famous prewar preparatory school. 
by: the (These men were not even charged 
ill re |with any crime; but an émigré grad- 
wor’ juate of the school had made a foolish 
> IM beneech in Paris. 
a When Soviet propaganda had a 
* HneD ‘field day in the West during the war, 
Stalin committed one shocking out- 
age after another. There were the 
massacres of 15,000 Polish war pris- 
oners in the Katyn Forest and else- 
where, a crime that might never have 
een revealed if the invading Ger- 
mans had not come across the graves 
*{ some of the victims. There was the 
. murder of the prominent Polish Jew- 
use It lich Socialists, Viktor Ehrlich and 
- than Henryk Alter, with the added insult 
1uman Jof accusing these devoted anti-fascists 
made },¢ being Hitlerite agents. There was 
| maM the treacherous arrest, after a safe- 
great leonduct had been given, and the sub- 
le free sequent torture and “trial” of 16 
hi Vleaders of the Polish underground in 
Y> WE \the spring of 1945. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Soviets Kill 
Nagy and Maleter 


might of the Soviet Empire, are re- 
called by the news of the killing of 
Imre Nagy, Pal Maleter and their 
associates. No element of gratuitous 
insult to the moral sense of the 
civilized world is wanting. There is 
the first announcement of the crime 
from Moscow. There is ‘the cynical 
dispatch in Pravda about the alleged 
approval of the crime by the work- 
ers of Csepel Island—center of the 
last-ditch resistance in the winter of 
1956-57. 

The place of Nagy and Maleter in 
the pantheon of Hungarian national 
heroes is secure. Their share of re- 
sponsibility, as Communists, for their 
country’s oppression after the war 
has been more than wiped out by 
their glorious rebellion and martyr- 
dom. One is reminded of the some- 
what parallel case of Nikolai Skryp- 
nyk, a veteran Ukrainian Communist. 
When the horrors of forced collective 
farming rolled over the Ukraine 
Skrypnyk shot himself. A _ free 
Ukrainian newspaper found appro- 
priate words of comment: 

“If we put on one side of the 
scales all Skrypnyk’s crimes against 
Ukrainian freedom and on the other 
the little bullet with which he ended 
his life, the bullet will outweigh the 
crimes.” 

A wave of revulsion for this re- 
lapse into Stalinist savagery has 
made itself felt around the world. The 
verbal reactions of the President and 
Secretary Dulles, the action of Con- 
gress in unanimously condemning the 
crime, have been properly strong 
and dignified. There are, however, 
certain deeds which would have 
spoken more loudly than words. 


We could have announced that the 
proposed summit conference, so far 
as we are concerned, was buried in 
the graves of Nagy and Maleter. We 
could have withdrawn our Ambassa- 
dor from Moscow for an indefinite 
period of “consultation” and made it 
clear that we didn’t care when, if 
ever, “Smiling Mike” Menshikov re- 
turned to Washington. We could 
have terminated relations with the 
contemptible Kadar regime in Hun- 
gary and taken the lead in a move to 
declare Hungary’s seat in the United 
Nations vacant until a government 
genuinely representative of the brave 
Hungarian again in 
existence. 

Our most constructive response to 
this latest demonstration of Genghis 
Khan barbarism in the Kremlin 
would be to make our own the slo- 
gan of a Swiss student organization 
that sprang up at the time of the 
crushing of Hungary’s freedom fight 
in 1956: “Niemals Vergessen!” 
(“Never Forget!”) The trouble with 
the reaction of too many Americans 
to the pattern of Soviet cruelty is that 
they become duly shocked when there 
is some spectacular outrage against 
human decency, but then cool off and 
forget with the next Soviet peace 
offensive. 

The death of Nagy and Maleter 
will not have been in vain if it in- 
spires in free peoples an unshakable 
aversion to the Soviet tyranny and 
a profound mistrust of its professions 
of love of peace. Let us never forget 
that both Nagy and Maleter were 
captured by revolting treachery. Let 
their fate be a warning to us of the 
faith we may expect from Moscow if 
we were ever, for one moment, to let 
down our military guard. 

We should get over the illusion 
that personal changes in a Stalin- 
trained Communist party leadership 
can fundamentally alter the methods 
or purposes of this leadership. We 
should never forget that, whether the 
hand in control of the Kremlin is 
brandished in threat or extended in 
hypocritical friendship, it is always 
Stained with human blood. 
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Introduction to “The Broken Mirror’ {« 


By Lionel Trilling str 


gi The Broken Mirror Paul Mayewski has brought to- 
gether, in admirable translation, specimens of the 
recent work of seven Polish writers. The book must be 
thought of as an event. I do not say this as a manner of 
speaking, as critics sometimes do when they wish to sug- 
gest the intellectual or artistic importance of a work. 
The book is an event in the grosser and more usual sense 
in which we speak of an event in military or political 
history, such as a battle or an uprising. It comes to us 
laden with the past—it is the compendium and crux of 
many preceding events, most of them grim, all of them 
grave. And it is charged with the future, massive with 
what it may portend, and somber with undisclosed fate. 
For this is an event that has yet to reach its conclusion; 
its issue, which is of an ultimate importance, has not yet 
been decided. 

Most of the writers whose work is brought together in 
this volume are young, or youngish. All of them are, 
or have been, Communists, or in active sympathy with 
the Communist Party. But what constitutes the most sig- 
nificant element of their homogeneity is that, in a Com- 
munist state, their relation to Communism being what it 
is, they fulfill the function which we have come to think 
of as virtually definitive of the ideal conception of the 
intellectual: they assert an intense critical preoccupation 
with the relationship that should properly exist between 
society and the intellect. They conceive this right rela- 
tion to be one in which the intellect is free, in which the 
Reason of State does not provide the excuse for the State 
to limit and control the activity of the mind. The terms 
in which they express this idea are not in the least recon- 
dite, but, on the contrary, very simple and easy to rec- 
ognize—they are the terms of the long tradition of 
humanism which holds that freedom of thought is a nec- 
essary condition for the acquiring of knowledge and for 
seeking truth, and also a good in itself. 

At this point we must deal with the fact that these in- 
tellectuals—and I should add, these remarkably gifted 
intellectuals—were able for a long time to express their 
ideas about society, and their hopes for it, through the 
ideology of Communism. By 1944, when Poland became 
a Communist state, there can have been no doubt about 
the nature of Communism as it had been established in 
Russia. No intelligent person could have been ignorant of 
the conditions of life in the Soviet Union; no intellectual 
could have beer. under any illusion about the conditions 
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This month, Random House publishes The Broken the 
Mirror, a collection of seven fictional and non-fictional ' 
pieces-by Polish “revisionists,”’ selected and edited by 
Paul Mayewski. The following is the introduction to th} 
volume by Lionel Trilling, professor of English at Co.{ tus 
lumbia University. Professor Trilling’s best known works} of 
are The Liberal Imagination, a collection of essays, and 
The Middle of the Journey, an anti-Communist novel, 
He is also the author of Matthew Arnold, E. M. Forster, 
The Opposing Self, Freud and the Crisis of Our Culture the 
and A Gathering of Fugitives, all critical studies. Hej wo 
has been a frequent contributor to the New York Timef thj 
Book Review, Partisan Review and Encounter. the 








of the cultural life. What is more, Russian behavior i@ 49 
Poland before and during and after the war gave cle Vis 
and overwhelming evidence of the nature of the Commi the 
nist morality. Nothing could have been more calculated the 
ruthless than the Soviet intentions toward Poland. Theg by 
involved not only a large territorial depredation but th im 
eventual control of the whole nation through the estab the 
lishment of a Communist regime. The latter enterprisg bri 
was carried out by the systematic destruction of thom un 
elements—that is to say, of those people—whose poliiig ent 
cal views were not likely to lead them to cooperate will if 
the Communist government that was being contrived i 
Moscow. It was politics by decimation, and certain ei 
sodes of its practice perhaps still stick in the ever-shori 
ening memory of modern man: the deportation of 1,500 
000 Poles to Russia; the massacre of 10,000 Polis 
officers in the Katyn forest; the refusal of Russian ail 
fields to the Allied flyers who stood ready to help 
people of Warsaw in their desperate uprising against th 
Germans and the immobility of the Russian army outsid4 
the city until a sufficient number of the insurgents should 
have been killed. 

There were the facts, all clear to the view, beyond atj 
possibility of being unknown, Yet even the tradition 
strong, overt feeling for their nation which still mars 
Polish intellectuals did not deter many of them frot 
embracing Communism, the ideology of their nation! 
traditional enemy. 

There were the facts, all clear to the view. But it# 
characteristic of a well-developed ideology that it 
diminish or destroy the primitive potency of fact. This 
is especially true when an ideology embodies, as Com 
munism does, the idea of “history,” of process an 
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progress—the fact of today, let alone of yesterday, be- 
comes of no account before the adjustment and recom- 
pense that the future will bring. Sometimes, as we know, 
it is possible for the Communist ideology to make this 
effect even on the minds of the people who live in an 
established and secure society. How much more readily 
will it make this effect on the minds of people whose 
nation has been overrun, whose economy has been de- 
stroyed, whose society has been shattered. All that is 
left to people thus situated is the hope of restored com- 
} munity with their fellow men. That, and some idea of 
the future. 

More often than not the idea of the future is supplied 
to them by Communism—all over the world the intellec- 
tuals of disadvantaged countries can find no other idea 
of the future to be of equal power. Democracy, contrary 
to the fond expectations which Americans for a time 
entertained, is not for them an available idea. Even if 
they accept at face value and with the best will in the 
world the virtues we claim for democracy, when they 
think of democracy as a system of social organization, 
they conceive it to be ineluctably bound up, if not with 
| capitalism, which almost inevitably they reject, then with 
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an economic development far beyond any they can en- 
visage for themselves in the near future. To such people 
the very rigors of Communism may well appear to lend 
the color of truth to the ideology. The system is validated 
by the hardship it entails. Desperate people do not easily 
imagine felicity—they will feel that what is appropriate to 
their hope is not security or comfort but some way of 
bringing to an end the humiliation of being passive 
under deprivation and suffering. They seek some consist- 
ent principle of action and they are the more reassured 
if the consistency is systematic and rigorous. 

Eventually, however, the Polish intellectuals under- 
stood that Communism entailed not only the hardship 
they may well have envisaged but also a moral corrup- 
tion which they had not permitted themselves to foresee. 
The writers whose work we read in this volume make 
their affirmations of freedom of mind in indignation and 
bitterness at the restraints that were put upon their 
,minds, but also in disgust at what they were willing to 
believe, in revulsion from what they consented to say. 


; INTELLECTUAL life of Poland under Communism 
never matched the monolithic conformity of the in- 
tellectual life of Russia. The best known representation of 
Communist Poland is Czeslaw Milosz’s The Captive 
Mind; this is a work to be admired on several scores, but 
More than one trustworthy observer has said that it goes 
beyond the facts in representing the Polish intellectuals 
as having wholly and happily capitulated to the Commu- 
nist mystique. There was, of course, quite a considerable 
adherence to Communism on the basis of genuine con- 
Viction. But opportunism would seem to explain the 
adherence of some people, as no doubt prudence explains 
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the consent of many more. The Catholic Church was in- 
deed hard pressed by the Government and quite effectu- 
ally limited and controlled. But with the population al- 
most entirely Catholic and inclined to be devout, the 
church could not be liquidated and it served as a counter- 
vailing force. In its cultural life Poland had always been 
of the West; the regime undertook to orient the nation 
toward Russia and fostered hostility to Western, and 
especially to American, culture. It was a policy that met 
with no permanent success; the art and ideas of the West 
continued to engage the Poles and served to support a 
growing antagonism to Russia, which eventually found 
expression in politics, even in the Party itself. 

In short, the Polish situation was of a kind in which 
it was possible for the intellectual life to survive. It had 
at least enough looseness to allow individual thinkers and 
writers to imagine that movement and change were not 
beyond hope, that there might be some point in asking 
questions about the state and about themselves. We may 
say that it was a situation that at least licensed the aware- 
ness of boredom and disgust, from which springs much 
of the energy of the intellectual and artistic life. 

But the correction of Milosz’s picture must not lead us 
to minimize the harshness which did actually prevail in 
the intellectual life of Poland. The work of Pawel Hertz 
is represented in The Broken Mirror by his reminiscences 
of the “sad years” between 1949 and 1953 to which he 
gives the title “Recollections from the House of the Dead.” 
The House of the Dead is his name for the offices of the 
Writers’ Union. I have been told that there were no exe- 
cutions in punishment of cultural deviations—the Dead to 
whom Hertz refers are only spiritually deceased. But they 
were brought to their condition by coercion, even if that 
fell short of the threat of the penalty of actual death. Hertz 
leaves us in no doubt about this: “The atmosphere of 
gloom, evoked by drilling writers ceaselessly, admonish- 
ing them, using open threats, constantly identifying any 
non-conformity in thinking with hostility, qualifying op- 
position in cultural and theoretical matters by paragraphs 
of the criminal code—all this to the accompaniment of an 
increasing number of political trials and a mounting wave 
of arrests, silenced the literary group. The paradoxical 
situation arose in which ardent speakers at rallies would 
inveigh against their own interpretations of the ideas of 
their silent opponents.” Inevitably, as Hertz goes on to 
say, “literature lost its moral and intellectual prestige 
and the writer lost the confidence of his own society.” 

In his striking play about the death of Socrates, The 
Philosophers’ Den, Zhigniew Herbert speaks of men who 
“have mastered the art of acquiescence.” This is not a 
silent art. It is the art of speaking out loud and clear in 
the way one is expected to speak. And in order to speak 
as one is expected to, it is not enough to say the right 
things in the most orthodox way possible; one must make 
whatever one says a negation of that critical, dialectical, 
ironic (I use the words in the senses appropriate to 








Socrates) movement of mind which is the very essence 
of the intellectual life. 

The indignation and bitterness and the boredom and 
disgust eventually found their expression. The Broken 
Mirror exemplifies the intensity of the affirmations of 
intellectual liberty that were made by the Polish intel- 
lectuals after the early months of 1956. And to a reader 
with any imagination of the way in which a cultural 
tendency accelerates, it will suggest how numerous such 
affirmations are. Few events of our time are so stirring 
as this large and dramatic repudiation of the Stalinist 
hegemony in culture. One of the striking things about 
this volume is the frank directness of the writers as they 
deal with past events to which they had been committed, 
and the happiness with which they exercise their common 
sense and their plain human judgment; the air they 
breathe is the bright air of reason and intention, not the 
miasma of historical necessity. 


T 1s scarcely possible that anyone will read this book 
| without feeling the impulse to be heartened for the 
future. The human mind, we are impelled to say, cannot 
be prevented forever from asserting its own nature and 
its own best needs. It is a true thing to say, but if we say 
it, we must also say that the needs of the human mind are 
still very much at odds with the needs of most powerful 
forces. 

If we speak of the future, we must speak with circum- 
spection. We must take into account the fact that the 
assertion of freedom in Poland was not wholly autono- 
mous. In saying this, I do not mean to question the auton- 
omy of the intellectuals’ desire for freedom. And certainly 
I do not mean to question the autonomy of their thought 
as they developed it under adverse conditions and as they 
now express it. But the freedom which they now claim 
for themselves was, up to a point, permitted. It was one 
of the consequences of the “thaw” that took place in 
Russia after the death of Stalin. I am aware that there 
were notable demonstrations of Polish intellectual inde- 
pendence before the thaw, but the full outburst was sub- 
sequent to it. Granted that the behavior of the Poles went 
beyond the point of permission, that the waters flowed 
more freely than had perhaps been anticipated by those 
who decreed that the ice should melt, that even the Com- 
munist party of Poland asserted an independence that 
had not been bargained for by the Russian party—it is 
still true that the situation in Poland followed upon a 
decision of the Russian party. 

Only one writer in The Broken Mirror observes this. 
In his “Notes for a Biography,” Wiktor Woroszylski re- 
marks that a colleague had expressed himself as being 
outraged because the thaw had not been initiated by the 
artists themselves. To this Woroszylski replies: “I per- 
sonally do not feel humiliated that, thanks to the decisive 
moves of the leadership of the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union, and of our own Party, I acquired the vision 





I had lacked before, so essential for resolving my doubts 
and unrest.” 

Taken out of its context, this has an ominous sound, 
which does not, however, do justice to its author. For 
Woroszylski goes on to qualify his acceptance of Party 
direction—he speaks of being gratified by the fact that 
the artists and intellectuals had entered the new era “not 
as docile agents and barometer-watchers, but as deeply 
committed participants.” I understand him to be saying 
by this that he finds it possible to receive his “vision” 
from the Party because the Party decision was made in 
response to the desires of the artists and intellectuals, that 
he believes the thaw to be indicative of the Party’s 
intention to democratize itself. 

So far as Poland goes, this may be a reasonable belief. 
Even though I have in memory the disturbing suppres. 
sion of Po Prostu,* I should not want to close my mind to 
the possibility that the Communist party of Poland is, or 
will become, a Communist party of a different kind from 
that of Russia, and that it is responsive to the actual 
wishes of the Polish people. I cannot presume to say what 
the political wishes of the Polish people are, but I think 
there is little doubt about what the intellectuals want— 
a humane and humanistic socialism. In his essay in the 
present volume, Leszak Kolakowski moves gently and cir- 
cumspectly as he undertakes to distinguish the permanent 
from the transitory aspects of Marxism, but the results of 
this discrimination are radical: by the transitory aspects 
of Marxism he means Stalinism, which he quite rejects; 
by the permanent aspects of Marxism he means a kind of 
pragmatism or instrumentalism. Jan Strzelecki in his 
“Notes: 1950-1953” goes somewhat further than Kola- 
kowski. Basing himself on assumptions that are flagrantly 
humanistic, he questions in an ironic and most cogent 
way the very psychology of the revolutionary and dis- 
misses the creed upon which the revolutionary culture has 
existed for some three decades. If this is to be the 
direction of Polish thought, and if the ideas of Polish 
writers are going to make their way into politics and 
find eventual expression in the policies of a democratized 
Party, then indeed it will be possible for a considerable 
measure of freedom to be established in Poland under 
national Communism. 


But is the question of Polish freedom to be answered 
in Poland? I think not—I think it is to be answered in 
Russia. Woroszylski, in proposing the idea that the thaw 
is an aspect of the democratization of the Party, means 
the Russian as well as the Polish party. There will be not 
a few in the West to share his belief. Of these I am not 
one. I am sure that in the Soviet Union there are many 
people who are as eager for intellectual freedom as were 
the intellectuals of Poland. I am sure that the Party wil 
not grant it to them. Even a little freedom is a dangerous 


*] wrote in January. Since that time there have been, of course, other portentous 
incid of superintend of intellectual life. 
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thing—those who have a little never fail to want a great 
deal more. And intellectual freedom can produce nothing 
that the Soviet Union, at this moment of its history, can 
be supposed to find use for—unless it can also be sup- 
posed that the Soviet Union intends now to bring to an 
end its efforts to extend its power. A class of free Russian 
intellectuals would in all likelihood deal with Marxism in 
a way not very different from the way in which Polish 
intellectuals are dealing with it. That is to say, they would 
demonstrate the emptiness and inhumanity of Stalinist 
Marxism, and Stalinist Marxism, under whatever name. 
is essential to Russia. You do not undertake to convert 
or conquer the world with a program of pragmatism 
or instrumentalism. Humanism does not encourage the 
iron single-mindedness that is needed for domination. 


For this Soviet purpose only Stalinist Marxism will serve. 

No, I cannot imagine that freedom will come tc the 
Russian intellectuals in the near future. And if it does 
not, and if it does remain to the Polish intellectuals, and 
if the tenor of their thought continues to be as I have 
described it, and if their ideas actually do have a decisive 
influence in the political life of the nation, then Poland 
will not be what the Soviet party intended it should be, an 
instrument of the Soviet Union, and indeed scarcely even 
an appropriate ally. If the Soviet Union consents to be 
balked of its purpose, Polish freedom may survive and 
develop; if not, not. 

Does it need to be said that the danger in which the 
Polish intellectuals stand makes their affirmation of free- 
dom the more splendid? 








Wilson: A President as Prophet 


Woodrow Wilson. 
By Arthur Walworth. 
Longmans. 2 vols., 875 pp. $15.00. 


The Ordeal of Woodrow Wilson. 
By Herbert Hoover. 
McGraw-Hill. 318 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
Professor of American history, Harvard; author, 
“Age of Jackson,” “Crisis of the Old Order” 


THE SHADOW of Woodrow Wilson 
still falls heavily on our distracted 
earth thirty years after his death. His 
dream of a world made safe for 
democracy through a concert of na- 
tions is more relevant than ever in 
our thermonuclear age, even if it 
seems farther than ever from reali- 
zation. And his hope for America— 
the vision of the New Freedom in 
which the individual would be liber- 
ated from private bigness, “that 
vision which sees that no society is 
renewed from the top but that every 
society is renewed from the bottom” 
—speaks to us with special urgency 
in tue epoch of the Organization Man. 

Arthur Walworth has well chosen 
the word “prophet” in the subtitles 
of the two volumes of his admirable 
new Wilson biography. Wilson had 
many qualities—as a student of po- 
litical science, as a domestic reform- 
er, as a Government administrator, 
4% a war leader—but it is his 
prophetic vision which makes him a 
‘ontinually arresting figure, though 
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the sometimes naive terms of Wil- 
sonian prophecy may cause exaspera- 
tion and disappointment. 

Mr. Walworth’s book is based on 
a thorough study of the documentary 
materials, including some items not 
hitherto available. Its character is 
that of even-tempered, sympathetic 
and intelligent judgment; and _ its 
particular triumph is its rendition of 
Wilson as a person, While Mr. Wal- 
worth’s work navigates tricky prob- 
lems of state with equanimity and 
skill, it lacks Arthur Link’s magistral 
grasp of issues of public policy; and 
neither Professor Link nor Mr. Wal- 
worth do justice to the nature and 
development of Wilson’s mind. Where 
Mr. Walworth excels his predecessors 
is in conveying a sense of Wilson’s 
brisk, fluid and gay personality. 
What other President has ever been 
so faithful an attendant of vaudeville 
shows, so eager a baseball fan, so 
delightful an admirer of ladies, so 
hopelessly addicted to the pun and 
the limerick? Without ever overplay- 





WILSON: RENEWAL FROM BELOW 


ing this side of Wilson, Mr. Wal- 
worth, with consistent tact and, one 
believes, essential fidelity to the truth, 
draws a portrait which should for- 
ever lay to rest the notion of the aus- 
tere and fanatical Presbyterian elder 
—Mencken’s “perfect model of a 
Christian cad.” 

All in all, Walworth’s Wilson is a 
notable job, vivid, judicious and 
wholly readable. One mistake should 
perhaps be noted, lest it promote an 
historical myth: The Winston Church- 
ill whose ideas on naval strategy so 
impressed Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
July 1917 was the American novelist 
—not, as Mr. Walworth writes (fol- 
lowing the editor of Roosevelt’s Per- 
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HOOVER: SELF-DESCRIPTION 


sonal Letters), the recent First Lord 
of the British Admiralty. 

Former President Hoover’s book 
on Wilson has, of course, a special 
interest of its own. Here is a volume 
about one American President by an- 
other President of the opposing po- 
litical party; moreover, its title— 
The Ordeal of Woodrow Wilson—in- 
evitably brings to mind the ordeal 
which Mr. Hoover himself underwent 
in the Presidency. In seeking so ear- 
nestly to vindicate the nobility of 
Wilson’s purposes, Mr, Hoover al- 
most appears to be writing at one 
remove about what he has long 
regarded as his own vilification at the 
hands of evil persons. 

The most interesting part of the 
Hoover book tells of his own wise 
and able efforts to promote relief and 
reconstruction in Europe in the bit- 
ter months after the Armistice. Mr. 
Hoover promises to write at greater 
length on this subject; the result 
should be a contribution of historical 
importance. This present work is not. 
It adds very little to the Wilson story 
in the way of factual material; and 
it sets our understanding of Wilson’s 
ordeal back at least a generation in 
terms of analysis. 

Mr. Hoover’s thesis is simple. Wil- 
son, he suggests, was the predestined 
victim of an inescapable clash in 
Paris between American idealism and 
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European power politics. The United 
States, in the Hoover view, is a coun- 
try wholly untainted by self-interest 
—“the only nation since the Cru- 
sades to fight other people’s battles 
at her own gigantic loss.” Against the 
perfect “altruism” of America Mr. 
Hoover portrays America’s allies as 
a collection of sinister leaders “domi- 
nated by the forces of hate and re- 
venge”; in their blood, “the genes of 
a thousand years of hate and dis- 
trust.” He had warned Wilson in 
vain, Mr, Hoover writes, of the “evil 
inherent in the Old World system.” 
The result was inevitable; betrayal 
and disaster. “American idealism in- 
deed was unfitted to participate in a 
game played with power as the count- 
ers.” Indeed, if I read Mr. Hoover 
aright, he seems to contend that a 
free America can never expect to play 
a role of active world leadership. “To 
match the Europeans in power poli- 
tics and to enjoy the same continuity 
of skilled diplomatic staffs,” he sin- 
gularly says, “we would need to be 
something other than a free people as 
we conceive it.” 

It is hardly necessary to comment 
on the conception of foreign policy 
which regards one’s own nation as 
the incarnation of total virtue and 
all other nations as hopeless slaves of 
self-interest. This particular form of 
self-righteousness is not only offen- 
sive to the non-chosen peoples; it 
also represents a hopeless way of 
thinking about foreign policy. A na- 
tion which did not respond to some 
conception of its own interest would 
be a source of confusion and menace 
to the world. As George Washington 
well said: “No nation is to be trusted 
farther than it is bound by its inter- 
est, and no prudent statesman or 
politician will depart from it.” Analy- 
sis of foreign policy in such reck- 
lessly and smugly moralistic terms 
tells us more about Mr. Hoover than 
it does about the problems Wilson 
encountered at Versailles. 

Mr. Hoover’s obiter dicta are 
equally unhelpful, Thus he seeks to 
identify Wilson as “a ‘liberal’ of the 
19th-century cast,” presumably of 





Mr. Hoover’s own school; “his train. 
ing in history and economics rejected 
every scintilla of socialism, which 
today connotes a liberal.” Mr. Hoo- 
ver cannot recently have read The 
New Freedom, where Wilson attacked 
in quite un-Hooverian language the 
“extraordinary and very sinister con- 
centration in the control of business 
in the country,” where he declared 
that “the masters of the government” 
were “the combined capitalists” of 
the country, and where he deplored 
the fate of the individual “swallowed 
up in the . .. great organization.” 


When Mr. Hoover claims that Wil: § 


son, in connection with the imposi- 
tion of economic controls for war 
mobilization, “often expressed to me 
the hope that our methods of doing 
so were such that they could be 


quickly reversed and free enterprise | 


restored,” one wonders at the way 
recollection remakes people in the 
image of the recollector. One need 
not speculate here; Wilson made his 
ideas of postwar economic policy 
amply clear in two messages to Con- 
gress in 1919. In May he called for 
“a new organization of industry,” a 
“senuine democratization of indus- 
try,” a “cooperation and partnership 
based upon a real community of in 
terest and participation in control.” 
In August he sent a second message 
which Mr. Walworth described as 
follows: “Wilson suggested that the 
food control act be extended to years 
of peace and that its provisions 
against hoarding be applied to other 
essential commodities. He asked, too, 
for licensing legislation that would 
‘secure competitive selling and pre 
vent unconscionable profits,’ and he 
favored the passage of laws to cot 
trol the issue of securities.” The ree: 
ord shows Wilsonian liberalism to 
be remote, indeed, from Mr. Hoover's 
unquestioning confidence in the im- 
fallibility of American private enter 
prise. 

Mr. Walworth’s two volumes great- 
ly increase our knowledge of Wood- 
row Wilson; Mr. Hoover’s volume 
increases our knowledge of Herbert 
Hoover. 
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train 8 R . How can one explain this diver- 
cit Gunther -~ New ussia gence of Gunther from the prevailing 
vhich American interpretations—including 
Hos those of specialists who visited Rus- 





sia at the same time or later than he 
did—especially when Inside Russia 


The Anside Russia Today. 


| re Reviewed by George Fischer 
acked PY John Gunther. 


Author, “Soviet Opposition to 
© the Harper. 550 pp. $5.95. Stalin,” “Russian Liberalism” Today does contain not a few factual 
a errors, and the author devotes much 
inal Inside Russia Today is an impor- States, that we are confronted with a of his attention to colorful and amus- 


Jared [tant book. What makes it important 
nent” pS a8 much who will read it and who 
of fsays it as what is said. 
lored | John Gunther is a firmly estab- 
lowed Hished American institution. Few 
” riters are better known than this 
ees a popularizer who is ever 
enlightening and ever entertaining. 
The initial response to his latest 
o a book leaves little doubt that it, too, 
doing will be read (and enjoyed) by many 
d be Pmore people than are likely to come 
within scanning distance of any 
way ther book on the subject. This lends 
» the flte book a significance above and 
neil beyond anything its author has re- 
le his (COtded from his brief tour of Russia 
solicy ate in 1956 (his fourth, following 
Cus 1928, 1935 and 1939) and from his 
asually told but industrious re- 
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¥ a searches. 

ndus Very important, to begin with, is 
srship unther’s ebullient passion for facts 
of facts big and small, cosmic and 
trol.” fomey, significant and petty. While 
ssage °° country knows as much about an- 
Ju wther as the latter may wish (or as 
it the ight be good for both), our own 


gnorance of Soviet life is extreme. 


years : 

‘sions |.° be sure, there is some knowledge 
prt f the few leaders in the current 
te eadlines, a smattering of ideology 


ia nd history, recollections of Stalin’s 
| pre: terror, and more recently an awe- 
vd he ome but blurred vision of Soviet 
achievements in technology, industry 
and education. But few Americans 
know more than that, either about 
these topics or the vast domains be- 
yond. 

Gunther does much to fill this 
vacuum through his well-known tech- 
nique of saturating the reader with 
ood: continuous stream of facts. After 
lume ompleting Inside Russia Today, no 
abert (°M should ever again share the no- 

on, still widespread in the United 
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land of stark and primitive extremes. 
Even old Russia hands are apt to 
find observations and details that are 
new and instructive. All this is no 
mean achievement, and would have 
made the book important if it had 
done no more. 

Another important feature of /n- 
side Russia Today is its insistence 
that the contemporary USSR is “al- 
together different” from the age of 
Stalin: : 

“Khrushchev’s Russia is radically 
different from what preceded it, al- 
though basic and essential charac- 
teristics of the system remain the 
same. Momentous and _ pointed 
changes have come since the death 
of Stalin. This served to fling doors 
violently open, and no one knows 
what may emerge. Already the rigor 
mortis characteristic of the previous 
era has been replaced by something 
much more dynamic, more fluid and 
experimental. Russia is, in truth, in 
full process of evolution, of a very 
fluctuating sort, which is one reason 
why forthcoming events are so un- 
predictable.” 

True, Gunther also echoes earlier 
accounts of continuing grayness, pro- 
vincialism and conformity. But his 
emphasis is on the elements of vital- 
ity and change. When briefly stated, 
this may appear far from novel. Yet 
the fact is that to a large degree 
American specialists on Russia, as 
well as other writers and speakers, 
have tended to cling to a Stalinesque 
image of Russia. The altered atmos- 
phere and material successes are men- 
tioned, but usually in passing or 
with innumerable qualifications. That 
Gunther places the changes at the 
heart of his book, and illustrates them 
extensively, is one of the book’s most 
valuable features. 


ing things rather than central or 
clearly significant ones? The answer 
is that on current events an amateur, 
who also happens to be an experi- 
enced and shrewd reporter, can have 
a distinct advantage over the special- 
ist. While the visiting reporter can 
readily concentrate on the new and 
the general, the specialist is as often 
already committed to his own long- 
standing investigations and interpre- 
tations. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the specialist does not dismiss 
Gunther’s book—neither for himself 
nor for the general reader, an audi- 
ence essential in a free society and 
one rarely reached by the cautious 
and formal writing of the specialist. 

On the negative side of the ledger, 
Inside Russia Today stops short of 
a general analysis. This is noteworthy 
not as a cavil, but because it weakens 
the author’s own message. Gunther’s 
message is that Americans must face 
up to the latest developments in Rus- 
sia, know vastly more about Russia 
in general, not overemphasize its 
weaknesses and shortcomings, and 
not think of it in extremes of black 
and white. This is a most important, 
an essential message if the American 
sense of puzzlement and hence panic 
about Soviet behavior is to be elimi- 
nated or at least reduced. 

Yet Gunther’s encyclopedic pano- 
rama will accomplish this only in 
part. For he, too, appears unable to 
explain the reasons for the successes, 
the changes, the profound divergences 
in behavior and goals from our own. 
Gunther does cite facts, theories, 
hunches. But underneath this plethora 
of “answers,” and the author’s own 
urgent and sensible message, there 
is a good deal of the very same puz- 
zlement and panic that has been so 
dominant in this country’s recent re- 
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actions to developments in the USSR. 

That Gunther has failed in explain- 
ing the major changes he observed 
so well cannot be held against him 
alone. His failure is the failure of 
our whole country, not least the spe- 
cialists. We have learned much about 
the world in the past decade or two, 
and have not been nearly as unwise 


as pessimists are want to assert. Yet 
neither the layman nor the specialist 
have done well in asking or answer- 
ing the big questions about Russia— 
beyond, that is, outdated or over- 
simplified formulas about the role of 
such factors as personalities, ideol- 
ogy, oppression or national character- 
istics. In American thought in gen- 





eral, the “affluent society” has maiy 
tained a deeply apolitical strain 
Only as circumstances alter our map. 
ner of living and thinking is oy 
national political judgment likely tj 
improve appreciably. Meanwhile, im: 
portant popularizations like Insidg 
Russia Today deserve hearty applaus 
and a warm welcome. 





Some Sociology of Value 


Sociological Theory: A Book of Readings. 
Edited by Lewis A. Coser & Bernard Rosenberg. 


Macmillan. 578 pp. $6.50. 


THIS BOOK of readings in socio- 
logical theory is probably the best of 
its kind. For the editors have avoid- 
ed a number of pitfalls common to 
many similar books. They do not pre- 
sent summarized or condensed ver- 
sions of the entire work of each theo- 
rist. They have spared us the snippets 
which make so many anthologies ap- 
pear comprehensive while actually 
they are unintelligible to the un- 
initiated reader and useless to the 
trained one. Instead, Messrs. Coser 
and Rosenberg have chosen to select 
those ideas which “seem most rele- 
vant for contemporary research” and 
given them reasonable space—a much 
more rewarding approach. Also, 
rather than taking the easy way 
of chronological arrangement, they 
have ordered the readings in terms 
of concept. 

Coser and Rosenberg show equal 
familiarity with European and Amer- 
ican sociology and fortunately they 
define the area of sociological theory 
broadly enough to include relevant 
concepts of anthropologists and so- 
cial psychologists. Thus, in the sec- 
tion devoted to “interaction,” there 
are selections by Simmel. Weber, 
Malinowski, Levi-Strauss and Par- 
sons. 

The editors themselves highlight 
the development of the “sociology of 
knowledge.” Though their exposition 
is illuminating, it does not shed light 
on one point: Why include this sub- 
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stantive area in an anthology con- 
cerned with general theoretical con- 
cepts? Why choose just the sociology 
of knowledge rather than the sociol- 
ogy of religion, or of the family, or 
the city? In terms of merit, however, 
the editors’ own contribution here is 
among the best in the book. 

Marx, who was among the first to 
give impetus to the sociology of 
knowledge, stressed the function val- 
ues and ideas performed for the social 
classes in which they flourished and 
their relation to economic develop- 
ment. Marx mistakenly thought that 
he could invalidate an idea or value 
by pointing out that it was the result 
of bourgeois methods of production 
and of bourgeois property relations. 
Karl Mannheim avoided the genetic 
fallacy; rather than using Marx’s in- 
sight as a means to combat “bour- 
geois” ideas, he fashioned it into a 
tool for analysis. Before Mannheim, 
actually, Durkheim and the French 
sociologists related variations in sys- 
tems of thought—concepts of time 
and space, for example—with varia- 
tions in social organizations. Coser 
and Rosenberg also trace the influ- 
ence of pragmatism. and of the ideas 
of Thorstein Veblen and George Her- 





Coming 
Reviews by Arnold Beichman, Hans 
Kohn, John P. Roche, A. V. Sher- 
man, May Swenson, Gerald Weales. 





Reviewed by Ernest van den Haag 


Co-author, “The Fabric of Society” 





bert Mead and point out that con 
temporary work in the sociology of 
knowledge is marked by more rigor 
ous empirical testing of the early 
theories. More has been disprovej 
than proved. 

Of special interest are the contri 
butions on the sociology of powe 
which Coser and Rosenberg have in 
cluded. Georg Simmel was one of th 
first to stress the reciprocal exchang 
of influences in practically all powe 
relationships. Thus, the leader is in 
fluenced by the follower as he is be 
ing followed. Max Weber, by distin 
guishing legal, traditional and | 








matic types of authority, called at 
tention to different types of voluntarg, 
obedience which prevail in variow 
social Refinement, sys 
tematization and expansion of th 
insights of these two masters fo 
the basis for most current work i 
this area. e 

Much of present research and s0 
ciological theorizing is profoundly 
influenced by the “structural-fune 
tional” analysis, and Coser ané 
Rosenberg include some fine selec 
tions on the subject, such as Robert 
Merton’s “Paradigm for Functiond 
Analysis in Sociology.” 

Sociologists who are all too d 
pressed by looking through curretl 
journals will find this a ho 
book: Some theoretical work of value 
was done and much of it can bf 
found here. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





SHERMAN ADAMS 


Surely Sherman Adams’s excuse that he did 
not try to get a favor for Bernard Goldfine, 
who had done many financial favors for him, 
must sound pretty hollow in view of the 
facts. 

A Federal Trade Commission examiner had 
recommended that criminal charges for false 
labelling be filed against Mr. Goldfine and 
his textile company. Adams called the Federal 
Trade Commission to ask about the case. The 
criminal charges were dropped and Goldfine 
and his company were let off merely on a 
promise not to do it again. 

Adams may not have tried to do a favor 
for his friend and financial benefactor, but 
he certainly succeeded in getting a favor done 
for him. 


New York City FranK R. CrosswaltH 


TAMIMENT ADDENDUM 


Professor Brand Blanshard of Yale Univer- 
sity chaired the Tamiment Institute conference 
on education, upon which I reported in the 
June 23 New Leaver (“Educators Weigh 
Challenge to Schools”). He did so in a way 
that won the admiration of all the participants. 
[ regret that mention of this inadvertently 
dropped out of my report. 
New York City NorMAN JACOBS 
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Showplace of the Nation + Rockefeller Center + (16-4600 
CARY GRANT: INGRID BERGMAN 
“INDISCREET” 


with 
CECIL PARKER ¢ PHYLLIS CALVERT 
DAVID KOSSOFF + MEGS JENKINS 
wae Screenplay by NORMAN KRASNA 
¥ Produced and Directed by STANLEY DONEN 
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ON THE GREAT STAGE 


“SAY IT WITH FLOWERS”— Gi ‘ous bouquet of unique 
entertainment produced by Leonidoff... featuring the world- 
famed Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, and guest artists... 
Symphony Orchestra, directed by Raymond Paige. 
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Tuesday LECTURES 


July 8 Bertram D. Wolfe 
author, “Three Who Made a Revolution” 


“And Now, Khrushchev’’ 


July 15 Arnold Forster 


National Civil Rights Director, the Anti-Defamation League 
“The Troublemakers”’ 


July 22 Frances Keene 
Teacher, Critic 


“The Beat and Angry Young Men’”’ 


July 29 Dr. Robert Lekachman 


Professor of Economics, Barnard College 


“The Eeonomics and Politics of the 
Reeession’’ 


August 5 Stephen Viadeck 
Labor Lawyer 


“The Future of the Trade Unions” 


August 12 Dr. Bernard Rosenberg 


author, “Mass Culture” 


Dr. Ernest Van den Haag 


co-author, “The Fabric of Society” 


“Marriage in American Society” 


August 19 Dr. Ben Josephson, Jr. 
Physicist, Fulbright Fellow 


“Edueating Scientists” 


August 26 Mr. Ephraim Evron 


American Representative of Histadrut 


‘Israel, Ten Years After’’ 





TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS 
) WEEKLY LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES — 1958 





Tamiment-in-Poconos 


Thursday CONCERTS 


July 10 Bernard Gabriel 
Pianist 


July 17 Lorin Hollander 
Pianist 


July 24 Vivian Rivkin 
Pianist 
All Gershwin Program 


July 31 Irene Rosenberg 
Pianist 


August 7 Bernard Gabriel 
Pianist 


August 14 George Ockner 
Violinist 


August 21 Jerome Rappaport 
Pianist 


August 28 Lorin Hollander 
Pianist 


Sept. 4 Selma Kramer 
Pianist 





Sept. 11 May Harrow 
Pianist 





For information and rates, write: 
Tamiment, Pennsylvania 











THE 
ONLY 
WAR 
WORTH 
WINNING 


MEDICO NEEDS 


1—10.00 in medical solutions can pre- 
vent a child from becoming 
blind from trachoma. 


will supply a midwife kit to 
a yy woman upon comple- 
tion MEDICO training. 


2~—25.00 


3-50.00 will supply a village aid sta- 
tion with bandages, and eqiup- 


ment for a month. 


4—100.00 is the cost of training one 
indigenous nurse. 

5—150.00 will purchase a small kerosene 
refrigerator for a field hospi- 
tal’s stock of vaccines, or 
will buy one portable sterilizer. 
will maintain a mobile field 
clinic for one month. 


will supply a fully electrically 
equipped mobile operating 
unit, including all surgical 
supplies. 


8—25,000 will fully equip, supply and 
maintain one medical team in 
the field, on the average, for 
one year. 


MEDICO’S OFFICERS 


DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
Honorary Patron 

DR. PETER COMANDURAS 
Secretary-General 

PROGRAMS in OPERATION 


eget A. DOOLEY, M.D. 





“aggge SEAGRAVE, M.D. 
Burma 


MEDICAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


(Partial List) 


GEORGE E. ARMSTRONG, M.D. 
GUNNAR GUNDERSEN, M.D. 
er OCHSNER, M.D. 

S. RAVDIN, MD. 
HOWARD A. RUSK, 
PAUL DUDLEY WHITE, mm D. 


INTERNATIONAL 
RESCUE COMMITTEE 
(Partial List) 


LEO CHERNE 
Chairman 

ANGIER BIDDLE DUKE 
President 


ERIC M. WARBURG 
Treasurer 


DR. GORDON S. SEAGRAVE is one of 
the most illustrious figures in American 
medicine. The “Burma Surgeon” is now in 
his 36th year of service to humanity at his 
hospital in the hills of Namkham, Burma. 
#His work is now sponsored by MEDICO, 

‘the new, exciting program of the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee. 


Before World War II, Dr. Seagrave organized a dozen hos- 
pitals in Burma in places where a doctor had never before 
been seen. He estimates that he has performed more than 
30,000 operations and has personally trained several gen- 
erations of hill-tribe girls who have become excellent 
nurses and surgical aides. His career represents one of 
the great humanitarian contributions of the American 
medical profession to the world. 


MEDICO’s war — THE ONLY WAR WORTH WINNING — is 
against human suffering in the remote areas of Asia and 
Africa. MEDICO’s soldiers are American doctors, nurses, 
dentists and-medical technicians. MEDICO teams are being 
sent to areas where medicine is only a word and suffering 
an endless reality. The weapons of MEDICO are drugs, 
medical equipment, and the dollars which the American 
people are generously providing. 


MEDICO is a non-sectarian, person-to-person program dedi- 
cated to the goal of alleviating human suffering. Medical 
personnel — and scores have volunteered — provide the 
hands and skill to cure the sick. The heart of MEDICO 
must be at home with you. 


Death and disease know no national boundaries. You can 
arm MEDICO’s soldiers in this crucial struggle against 
humanity’s greatest enemy — disease. Help us to send 
into the frontlines doctors, drugs and medical. supplies. 


Help us to meet humanity’s enemy on every front with 
the best weapons in THE ONLY WAR WORTH WINNING. 
Please indicate the extent of your assistance by checking 
your response to the list of MEDICO’s needs. 


MEDICO, a division of the NL 
International Rescue Committee 

255 4th Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y. 


1 enclose $ to support the MEDICO program of the 
International Rescue Committee. 


1 want my contribution used for Project Number 12345678 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. STATE 


Please make checks payable to MEDICO 
Contributions are deductible from taxable income 























